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bWhereas » President Abraham Lincoln signed the proc- 
lamation that brought Nevada into the Union on October 31, 1864; 


and, 


bohereas, interwoven into the history of this Battle- 
Born State are the names of those who opened and tamed the fron- 
tier — the mountain men, the explorers, the miners, ranchers and 


cattle kings; then be it hereby 


(Presolved , that we look back with renewed appreciation 
on the achievements of the men and women who worked to build 
this State over the many past decades; and that, following their 
example, we look forward to a new century of oustanding progress 


and growth for Nevada. 
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FRONT COVER—Abraham Lin- 
coln used this Currier and lves 


page 12.) Left—tThe first page 
of Lincoln’s proclamation estab- 
lishing statehood for Nevada in 
1864. 
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Nevada was first-a part of the Utah Territory, 
established 1850; but because they were so far 
from Salt Lake City, the pioneer residents along 
the Sierra foothills demanded self government. In 
1859 the citizens of western Nevada, then called 
Carson County, petitioned Congress, urging in “ 
few plain statements” separation from Utah. On 
March 2, 1861 President Buchanan signed one of 
the most important documents of his career, the 
act establishing the Territory of Nevada. 

On March 21, 1864 Lincoln approved a Con- 
gressional enabling act, authorizing Nevadans to 
frame a constitution and elect delegates—which 
they expeditiously did that summer. On October 
17,1864 the constitution was sent by wire to 
Washington, by wire so as to guarantee statehood 
before the November elections. The telegram ar- 
rived on October 18. President Lincoln signed the 
proclamation of statehood on October 31, 1864. 
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These three historical docu- 
ments tell the story. Opposite 


, page, reproduced for the first 
time, the Congressional Act of 


March 2, 1861 establishing the 
Territory of Nevada; and the 
first page, as it was received in 
Washington, of the telegram 
containing Nevada's constitu- 
tion. Noted on the original tele- 
gram is the fact that it contains 
6,543 words and cost $4,303.27 
—the longest and most expen- 
sive telegram yet sent in the 
United States. Left—The sig- 
nature page of Lincoln's procla- 
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Down the Humboldt—Up the Carson-— 
The Famed, The Dreaded Humboldt River... 
It Brought Thousands Across the Nevada 
Deserts To Open The West auc. 1826 | 
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FALLON 


EMIGRANT PASS 


HUMBOLDT SINK 


In the years between 1841-57, some 165,000 Americans set out on the long 
arduous trek to California. This, one of the greatest migrations in the history of the 
world, could not have come off successfully as it did without the Humboldt, that 
evil-tasting stream which sustained the weary emigrants across the hardest lap of the 
trip, the endless Nevada desert. . . . How did they fare, the thousands who 
trudged across the Nevada wastes in the heat of late summer? Most of the travelers 
were too busy, or too scared, to leave accounts. Among the few who did was Margaret 
Frink, an articulate and ever-observant member of a party that came from Indiana 
to Sacramento between March 30 and September 7, 1850. Following, in excerpts 
from a little-known family journal, Mrs. Frink tells what happened in Nevada. 











Puccday. July 23. This day brought us to the far-famed Hum- 
boldt River. We had left camp at five o’clock, and after traveling 
five hours, came to the stream which many said reached nearly to 
California. Others said that it ran into the ground at the edge of 
a great desert which the emigrants had to cross; and after that, they 
would have to cross the highest mountains on the route, covered 
with snow and ice. Rumors of all kinds passed up and down the 
line, for very few knew anything about the country ahead of us. 

Near this place we met a party of men with packmules return- 


ing to the Atlantic states. It was a rare thing to see any one 


going that way. The emigrants were anxious for information. They 


asked hundreds of questions of the packers. Had they stopped to 
answer, they would have been kept all summer. They kept their 


mules going at a rapid gait, and shouted back their answers as 
long as they could be heard. 


At noon we stopped for lunch on the bank of the river, but 


had to swim the horses across to find pasturage. In the afternoon 
we traveled ten miles and encamped again on the river, in com- 
pany with a Missouri train. 


We have now traveled eighteen hundred thirty-five miles. The 


altitude here is five thousand six hundred twenty-eight feet. 
Wednesday, July 24. At six o’clock we started and crossed 


over some bluffs. We stopped for dinner near Dr. Miller’s com- 


pany. The river passed through a canon near by. This upper 
portion of the Humboldt Valley produced fine grass in great 
quantity. The great herds of the emigration have already con- 
sumed a large portion of it. The water is bright and clear, cool 
and refreshing. At night we encamped with a party from Cincin- 
nati, some of them being of McFarland’s company. 


Thursday, July 25. This morning we were on the road by 


six o'clock, and soon fell in company with Mrs. Foshee. We saw 


our friend Miss Cole to-day. Near the crossing of the Humboldt 
we stopped for the night. The river was too high and we could 
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not cross. In the cal part 6 the sae we had taken what 1s called 
the “Greenhorn Cut-off,” which required fifteen miles’ travel 
to gain six miles on our journey. What is called a “cut-off” is a 
shorter road across a bend. A “greenhorn cut-off” is a road which 
1 a stranger or new traveler takes, believing it to be shorter, but 
which turns out to be longer than the Ss road. There were 
| many such on the plains. 

if Mr. Cole’s party caught up ath us as we were all starting 
| out of camp at half past four the next morning. 

| ___ Friday, July 26. After traveling about five miles this morning, 
we came to the mountains. We had a long drive over them. | 
| walked seven miles during the morning. Mr. Clarke’s company 
| and Mr. Cole’s came through together to-day. The day’s journey 
; was fifteen miles, all the way without water. 

| _ Saturday, July 27. Traveled down the river four miles, then 
| E came to the mountains, the roughest road we have gone over 
| 























thus far—a seventeen-mile stretch without water. Ploy Peak the aptly aomed promt 


1 Mrs. Foshee rode with us to-day until noon, and took dinner nance Wee thac Neveda Utah’ becde: 
: with us, their team not coming up. Our boy Robert took up a east of Wells, signalled “water ahead” 
| _ horse near the road, it having the appearance of being lost, and by and was a welcome sight indeed to the 
| _ so doing got separated from us. During the afternoon we became weary emigrants. The peak is shown 
{| ‘quite anxious about him, but reconciled ourselves with the thought here from the west, as viewed from 
that we should find him at the river. But when we reached the Uy 30 

river, Robert was not there, and it was getting late. Every one, 














being tired, wished to get to where we could camp. | was almost 
frantic for fear the Indians had caught him, and to increase my 
agony, a company of packers came along, just starting out to 
travel all night, who informed us that there were some five 
hundred Indians encamped very near us. | suffered the agony 
almost of death in a few minutes. I besought them to turn back 
and help us look for our lost boy, but they had not time, and 
were, besides, on short ration. But Aaron Rose had unhitched 
the best horse, and started back over the hills. Never can | forget 

















Gravelly Ford, three miles east of Beo- 
wawe, was a favorite fording and 
“camping place for the wagon parties, 
and favored, too, by the Shoshone 
Indians as a spot for attacks and am- 
bushes. In 1849, 21,500 people traveled 
over this trail. In 1850, the year the 
Frinks came, traffic increased to the 
hard-to-believe figure of 45,000. 


teen miles, and stopped for the day. After that we were engaged 


_ The river makes a great bend to the northwest. Sometimes our 


_ The river bottoms are narrow, but we are told they widen toward 


after dark before we got ds our camp as the night. 


























Sunday, July 28. We started at seven o’clock, traveled four- 


with our usual Sunday duties, from which there was no escape. 
Monday, July 29. We are traveling i ina southwest direction. 


road runs near it, but often at a distance across the bends. 


Tuesday, July 30. T: o-day we traveled twenty-five miles. This 
is a long day’s drive, as our animals seldom go out of a walk. If — 
they were urged faster, they would soon fall exhausted. This is — 
the condition of all the stock on the road. - 


Wednesday, July 31. We started at six ) "clock, and soon came. 
up with Mr. Clarke’s company. The valley is from ten to twenty 
miles wide here, much of it rough and covered with sage-brush 


the “sink.” A few cottonwoods and low willows grow. alone OF 
stream. There is no other timber. i 


Thursday, August 1. We crossed the slough as soon as we 
started. Then we had a very bad hill to climb, though it was — 
short. William Johnson went hunting. We came to the river, but 
could not cross it. Took to the bluffs. Found the road good with 
the exception of two very rough places. Started again at three 
o’clock, but did not proceed far before our small wagon broke 
down, and we had to stop. Mr. Cole’s party stopped with us, and 
we rigged a cart out of the wagon. Mr. Clarke’s wagon being ahead, 
they did not hear of our accident. We encamped in the neigh- 
borhood of several boiling springs. 


Friday, August 2. We were ready to start at six o'clock. We 
are now traveling on the south side of the Humboldt River, with — 
only Mr. Cole’s party in company. We encamped on a salt plain 















encamped at evening on the bank of the river. Feed is becoming 


- vegetation except sage- -brush, which is worthless for a pos 
_ but fuel. When it is dry, it makes a hot fire, from the oil it con- 
tains, but burns out very soon. Much of the level land of this 





ate ourselves and animals. Constant travel over rough roads, - oS 
through suffocating dust, makes a rest welcome whenever we can The trail below R 
take it. Mr. Cole, having a broken: woe to mend, must ee ; 
- it today or lose to-morrow. : 


> off. by the cliffs, forcing us over low, rocky spurs. The heat is — 9,700 dead animals were counted there 
- sometimes oppressive. The dust. is intolerable. Many West sik 0 
_ handkerchiefs over their faces, others wear goggles. } Itisa strange- 
~ looking army. 





spit we could not remain longer. Just as we were starting out, our 
. friends the Carson boys and their party drove up. Their animals — 
had been suffering from want of feed, and were losing strength 
“every day. ‘Their provisions were also running short, and it was 
___ yet three hundred and fifty miles to Sutter’s Fort, over bad roads. © 
a, ihe Jong, hard” (OEY was ae the epee trip ey had looked 





































ind a well near by, but it proved 


The ‘Akane trai 
jith them for tea and sugar. 


Saturday, ‘August - 3. After a ~ twenty-five-mile drive: we 9 


tra d pikles and Soon a 












scarcer than ever. Whenever we come to grass that can be mowed, 

Mr. Fink has the men cut a good supply of it with the scythe, and 

it is then hauled in the wagon for future use. In this hot, di 

air, it cures very quickly, adding but little weight to the load. - 
Away from the river, the soil is hard and dry, void | of 


valley is -batren,. from the salt and alkali in it. 
Sunday, August 4. This day we remained in camp to recuper- 






from Lovelock and north of the dread- 
ed Forty-Mile Desert. The terrors of — 
oe the Forty-Mile were indeed justified — 
Monday, August | 5 We started at six. o'clock, oliowing a for, as George R. Stewart points out in 
rough, hard road over bluffs. die way along the river isoften shut = =~—__his book, “The California Trail,” ove 


in 1850, and 3,000 abandoned wagons. 


‘Tuesday, Nacust 6. We fone the grass at this place very good, — 
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for. Some of the company were contrary, and all of them had 
become, like hundreds of others, much disheartened at the dis- 

- couraging prospects ahead of them. But we endeavored to put the 
matter in the best light we could, and rendered them such little 
assistance as was in our power. We were able, among other 

things, to contribute from our reduced stock a supply of those 
two great luxuries on the plains, acid and sugar, which they ~— 
fully appreciated. And having found here plenty of good feed — | 
for their stock and seeing that there was no immediate danger 
of starvation, the spirits of the party were in great degree restored. 
So we drove off and left them in camp, promising to let them 
know of our whereabouts in case we got through first. 

It was a hard road we: traveled to-day, fifteen miles without 
water. We broke a new road across a dried-up lake, having an 
incrustation like ice. It was either borax or soda or salt, probably 
some of each. Then we came to the river and went into our night 


camp. 

The heart of the fearful Forty-Mile _ Wednesday, August 7. Starting at seven o’clock, we drove over — 
Desert, as forbidding today as it was a spur of the rocky hills, a difficult road. We finally came to the 
to the emigrants 100 years ago. Iron south bank of the river, which here had a westerly course. There 


hoops Hig rustingsow the Sedaay tee was neither bridge nor ferry, and the water was too deep to ford. 
remains of the water barrels the tray- 


) Some people had made a boat of a large wagon bed, which they 

elers discarded as they crossed these : : : ; 

Altering cande had turned bottom upward in the river, with an empty keg lashed — 
under each corner to keep it afloat. A long rope was tied to each 
end and men on opposite banks pulled it back and forth. When 
they had finished their crossing, they permitted us to use the boat. © 
We piled our provisions, bedding, cooking utensils, hay, and all 
other stuff, upon it, and after many trips got everything safely - 
over. When I crossed, I sat with my feet in the wash-tub to keep 
them dry. The horses swam over, and the empty wagons were 
pulled through the water by means of long ropes attached to the 
tongues. 

Continued on Page 43 
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of North America” (1839), gives us a clear idea 
of what the Smith manuscript must have looked 
like, for its American West is directly modeled 
upon Smith’s. And thus, in Burr’s map, is pre- 
served Jedediah Smith’s conception of Nevada. 

Since he had not been fortunate enough to hit 
upon that natural avenue through the Great Basin, 
the Humboldt Valley, Smith conceived Nevada 
as a “Great Sandy Plain,” and he says by way of 
explanation, “Some Isolated Mountains rise from 
this Plain of Sand, to the regions of Perpetual 
Snow, the small streams that flow from them are 
soon absorbed in the Sand.” Farther north he 
describes the rugged country adjacent to the 
Idaho line, explored in starving circumstances by 
his partners, William L. Sublette and David E. 
Jackson. This area he termed “extremely Rocky 
and Rough the Owyhee River running through 
Cliff Rocks.” (The Spanish word canyon had not 
come into general use as yet.) 

Other explorers followed Smith, fur seekers 
like Peter Skene Ogden, and U.S. topographical 
like John Charles Fremont. In 1859 
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Captain James H. Simpson explored for the gov- 
ernment a new road across the Great Basin, south 
of the usually-traveled Humboldt route. Simp- 
son’s reconnaissance came just in time to benefit 
the Pony Express, which in 1860-1861 galloped 
dramatically east and west by essentially the 
(more southerly) route Simpson had traveled, — 
returning to Camp Floyd from Carson Valley. 
A simplified version of Simpson’s map is repro- 
duced here, from a small guidebook he got out 
ten years later, The Shortest Route to California. 


The country Jedediah Smith had traversed in 1827 


remains almost a complete blank on Simpson’s 
map. : a) 
In the year of Simpson’s exploration the Com- 
stock Lode was found, and within two years 
Nevada Territory had been set off from Utah. The 
pulsing heart of the new territory was mapped by 
William H. Knight in 1861, published next year 
as “Bancroft’s Map of the Washoe Silver Region 
of Nevada Territory.” This map depicts the first — 
Nevada counties and mining districts, the first 
towns, and much else, even individual claims. In 
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Left, the Simpson map; above, Knight’s view of the Washoe District. 
| On the following page —maps by Williamson and Wheeler. 15 
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reshaped. 


The greatest of the “indigenous” Nevada carto- 
graphers was a New York-born °*49er, Henry 
De Groot. His 1860 “Map of the Washoe Mines” 
was the earliest publication of the kind, and he 
drew many others of notable pioneering character. 
His first general map of Nevada, published in 
1863, is reproduced here, displaying the enormous 
strides made in the opening up of the country 
after the Comstock discoveries. De Groot had per- 
sonally traveled over much of the Nevada he 
mapped—and by deeply cut wagon roads for the 


most part. 


After the Civil War, the U.S. government re- 
newed its effort to reduce the Nevada area to 
cartographical order. Among many notable maps, 
two have been chosen for reproduction. One is a 
sketch of part of a reconnaissance made by Bvt. 
Lt. Col. R. S. Williamson in August and Septem- 
ber, 1866, in the mountain-desert country west of 
the Humboldt and north of the Truckee—the 
northwestern corner of Nevada. The other map 
launched Lt. George M. Wheeler on his famous 
career. The Pacific Railroad having been com- 





this small area both the character of American 
mining and the history of the West were being 
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pleted a few weeks earlier, Wheeler rode com- 
fortably to Elko in June, 1869, then began a 
topographical reconnaissance south to the Colo- 
rado River. Only the southernmost portion of his 
map, which was published in San Francisco the 
next year, is reproduced. Jedediah Smith’s “Great 
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Sandy Plain” is now depicted in amazingly rich 
detail, and Wheeler has established the reputation 
that would enable the Wheeler Survey to map a 
great deal more of Nevada and other western 
states over the next ten years, leaving a heritage 
Nevada cherishes in her centennial year. 
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By GLORIA GRIFFEN CLINE 








Peter Skene Ogden of Montreal, Can- 
ada, and later of the Oregon Country was 
a most remarkable—if today somewhat 
neglected—explorer of a vast region that 
later became part of Nevada. 

In his capacity as leader of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s famed Snake River 
Expedition, Ogden crossed Nevada's 
present boundaries no less than eight 
times in the four years between 1826 and 
1830. Ogden’s achievements during this 
period represent a major chapter in the 
history of the West, the most remarkable 
episode in this chapter being Ogden’s discovery 
of the Humboldt River. As the only natural arte- 
rial across the deserts of the Great Basin, the 
Humboldt became the route that brought thou- 

£ a NL sands of emigrants to the Pacific Coast in the 

1825-26 Expedition 1840’s and thereafter. Ogden not only discovered 
1828-29 Expeditiow the Humboldt, the river that literally opened the 
Oregon to Utah, 28 West—he explored hundreds of square miles along 
Utah, to Oregon, '29 emmmaetmaasss its course and left a record of his trailblazing in 
182829 Exped itor emma the form of the first map to be drawn of the area. 

However, Peter Skene Ogden’s importance as 
a Nevada explorer has never been adequately 
recognized and in some cases his contributions 
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have been minimized or even distorted. Often 
his discoveries have been attributed to others, 
usually to Jedediah Smith who, through the years, 
has been of greater interest to the historical writ- 
ers. During the course of Ogden’s Nevada expe- 
ditions, he visited adjacent areas including 
portions of what is now northern Utah. Although 
his explorations in Utah were less extensive than 
in Nevada, ironically he has been more highly 
honored there. The bustling railroad city called 
Ogden and the Ogden River in Utah remain as 
monuments to one of the West’s most intriguing 
figures. 

Ogden was quite average in appearance, being 
of the usual height and weight, but his strenuous 
travels were wearing. He complained that when 
he was exploring Nevada he was “reduced to 
skin and bones,” a temporary weight loss, obvi- 
ously, for a few years later the Indians of the 
British Columbia region considered him the fat- 
test man they had ever seen. This was a time 
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when Ogden was enjoying a sedentary life and 
liberal amounts of his favorite beverage, brandy. 
His features were craggy and his countenance 
stern, but there was always a trace of humor in 
his sharp, alert eyes. He was a man who could 
appraise almost any situation at a glance and take 
action as quickly as it was needed. 

Temperamentally Ogden was unlike other 
explorers of the West, most of whom in disposi- 
tion and manner were traditionally rough fron- 
tiersmen. Ogden’s father was a well-known judge 
in Montreal and his brother was the first Attorney 
General for United Canada. Young Peter might 
normally have determined upon a _ professional 
career for himself. Instead, from an early age, he 
showed no inclination for indoor pursuits but 
clearly displayed his fondness for the excitement 
of the frontier. 

Ogden was: a man’s man who could hold his 
own in any company. Sometimes, apparently, he 
was a violent man and once he was involved in 
a mysterious murder that took place when he was 
living in the Isle a la Crosse region of present- 
day Manitoba where many of the inhabitants were 
Metis—French half breeds. Perhaps this is where 
Ogden earned his reputation as a man who could 
outdrink, outswear or outbrawl anyone on the 
frontier. In any case, after the murder, Ogden, 


apparently thinking it better for his health, moved 
to Columbia. 

Although he thrived on the tumultuous life of 
the West, he occasionally yearned for niceties of 
big-city civilization. He made several trips to 
England where he was said to be as much at 
home in the London drawing rooms and coffee 
houses as he was in the Indian camp of his wife’s 
relatives in the Pacific Northwest. 

In his early years Ogden is said to have some- 
times behaved in an exuberant or even irrespon- 
sible manner, but he seems to have dropped his 
youthful ways by 1822, the year he joined the 
Hudson’s Bay Company after a decade of employ- 
ment with its fierce competitor, the Northwest 
Company. From the moment he entered the firm, 
Ogden showed that he was willing and able to 
shoulder responsibility. As George Simpson, the 
shrewd governor of the company put it, Ogden 
did “not want for ability.” 

Simpson appointed Peter Skene Ogden to head 
the Snake Country Expedition and it was as the 
leader of this brigade that Ogden explored north- 
ern Nevada. Simpson needed an unusually ca- 
pable person to guide this group of trappers, for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had compelling 
reasons for wanting their men to push southward 
into new and hitherto unknown country. It was 
the company’s desire, for one thing, to system- 
atically trap out the areas that we know today 
as the Colorado, Snake and Great Basin drainage 
area and thus economically to discourage the 
American beaver trappers who were thrusting 
toward the Pacific. The company realized more- 
over, that Great Britain could no longer hope 
for a southern boundary that would include the 
Oregon Country and wanted to obtain as many 
pelts as possible from this area to the south of 
its holdings. Thus there was a double motive for 
Ogden’s expedition in the area, political as well 
as economic. 

When Ogden crossed what is now the Idaho- 
Nevada border in June 1826, he could not realize 
as he followed up the East Fork of the Bruneau 
River (near where the town of Jarbidge is today 
located) that he would be remembered chiefly, 
not as an efficient nineteenth century entrepreneur, 
but as the first white man to enter northern 
Nevada. Indeed, only one other white man had 
been inside the state before him—Father Garcés 
in 1776 penetrated across the present southern 
Nevada boundary in his search for an overland 
route which would connect the Spanish settle- 
ments of New Mexico and California. 


The Ogden expedition of 1825-26 was belea- 
guered by unseasonally poor weather—a snow- 
storm and freezing temperatures on June 4, 1826 
—with the result that the beaver catch was small. 
After traveling in the area near the present-day 
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Nevada towns of Mountain City and Owyhee, 
the party followed up the South Fork of the 
Owyhee River and left the state in discourage- 
ment, not to return for slightly more than two 
years. 

During the course of his subsequent expedition 
in 1828-29, Ogden made most of his significant 
Nevada discoveries. While leading the Snake 
Country brigade southward from the Malheur 
River country of Oregon, Ogden and his men 
struck Kings River near its junction with the 
Quinn, then followed the latter stream a short 
distance before swinging south around the Santa 
Rosa Mountains where they discovered the Little 
Humboldt, an integral part of the Humboldt 
drainage system. When Ogden discovered the 
Humboldt River on November 9, 1828, near the 
present site of Winnemucca, he named it “Un- 
known,” for its course caused him much confu- 
sion, 

Ogden did not have sufficient time to solve 
the riddle of the lower Humboldt in 1828, how- 
ever, for it was already late in the season, the 
cold was becoming severe, and food was scarce. 
Accordingly, he lost no time in leading his men 
up his newly discovered stream in a successful 
effort to reach the buffalo country to the north 
and east of the Great Salt Lake. As the party 
proceeded eastward, 29-year-old Joseph Paul, a 
member of the party, fell seriously ill and died, 
thereby becoming the first white man to perish 
in Nevada. He was buried near the present town 
of Carlin on the banks of the Humboldt which 
was briefly called “Paul’s River” in his honor. 

In April of 1829, Ogden and his men returned 
to the Humboldt River region. This time they 
followed down the stream past the point of 
discovery, after a side trip up what is now known 
as Maggie Creek to the South Fork of the Owyhee 
near the present site of Tuscarora, and back to 
the Humboldt via the Little Humboldt. As the 
group pressed on to the Humboldt Sink near 
Lovelock, they encountered large numbers of 
Indians and were involved there in a minor skir- 
mish. Historically this is the first recorded Cau- 
casian-Indian conflict to take place in Nevada. 
Another battle between whites and Indians in 
Nevada is widely thought to be the first—this 
was the fight involving the Indians with the 
Walker-Bonneville party which was made famous 
by Washington Irving—but it took place four 
years later than the Ogden skirmish. The Ogden 
party was ready to depart for the Columbia by 
June 2, 1829, retracing its route along the banks 
of the Humboldt as far as the present site of 
Winnemucca, then turning northward to follow 
basically the route discovered the previous fall. 

One wishes that more could be said about 
Ogden’s sixth and final Snake Expedition, his 
third trip into Nevada and probably one of his 
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Ogden, as an old man, shows the effects of his 
sedentary later life in this rare photo, loaned by 
the Oregon State Historical Society. 


most important. Unfortunately, however, the 
expedition’s journals were lost to the waters of 
the Columbia River. By piecing together the infor- 
mation that remains, it seems quite clear that 
Ogden in the fall of 1829 followed roughly his 
1828 route to the Humboldt River. Now, how- 
ever, after reaching the river’s sink, he proceeded 
southward to the Carson Sink, Walker River, 
and Walker Lake, passing close to the present site 
of Hawthorne before crossing the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in his successful effort to reach the 
Colorado River drainage and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

This 1829-30 expedition was the last of 
Ogden’s trips into Nevada. “Old Whitehead” as 
the Pacific Northwest Indians fondly called him— 
the colorful fur trader who spoke French and 
English as well as numerous Indian dialects, who 
quoted Shakespeare and the Bible as he crossed 
the arid Nevada desert—takes a lasting place in 
the history of the West as the first white man to 
see the Humboldt River and to trace it from 
its source to its sink, the man who produced the 
first true map of the western Great Basin, and 
who provided the first written descriptions of 
northern and central Nevada. 
































The First 

Color Views of 
Nevada... As Seen 
By Simpson in 
1859 


By JAMES HULSE 


History can be a capricious creature. She turns her affections on some 
and denies deserved attention to others. Consider, for example, how much 
one reads about Henry P. Comstock, Snowshoe Thompson, and Major 
William Ormsby in the books dealing with Nevada’s pre-Comstock era. 
Consider, on the other hand, how history—in her Nevada guise—has 
snubbed Captain James H. Simpson of the U.S. Army Topographical 
Corps, a remarkable explorer who traversed the Great Basin in 1859. 

Captain Simpson established a new pioneer road across central Nevada 
—then known as western Utah Territory—at almost exactly the same 
time that the Comstock Lode was being revealed to the world; this road 
passed through the general area now served by U.S. Highway 50. He saw 
and briefly described Carson City when it had only a dozen houses, and 
an artist in his party made the first known sketches of Genoa, color 
versions of which have recently been rediscovered in the National Archives. 
Yet the remarkable report which Simpson wrote has been virtually ignored 
by the historians of Nevada. 

Perhaps if he had lived earlier, Captain Simpson would have been listed 
among the great trail blazers of Nevada. There was nothing spectacular 
left to discover in 1859 when he was assigned the job of looking for a 
shorter wagon route between Camp Floyd (south of Salt Lake City) and 
Genoa. It had been more than 30 years since Peter Ogden had first 
trapped for the Hudson’s Bay Company along the Humboldt River and 
since Jedediah Smith had experienced the first agonizing, death-defying 
trip across the center of the Great Basin. Simpson was more than a quarter 
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of a century later than Joseph Walker in crossing 
the basin and about 15 years behind the last great 
discoverer—John Fremont. 

Even though Simpson came too late to make 
the kind of discoveries which gave fame to these 
men, there was still a chance for renown as a 
great surveyor—as the leader of a party of sci- 
entists who would make extensive maps of the 
land, recording precise data on the topography, 
climate, flora and fauna, geology, and Indians. 
In the 1860’s and 1870’s, such men as Clar- 
ence King, John Wesley Powell, and George M. 
Wheeler were to receive honors for putting the 
fine touches on the maps which Ogden, Smith, 
Walker and Fremont had sketched in general out- 
line. 

But it was Simpson’s misfortune to be half- 
forgotten between the great explorers and the 
great surveyors. Although he and his party had 
done excellent work, his report got to Washington 
only a few months before the beginning of the 
Civil War and it hibernated in a government office 
for more than 15 years before being published in 
1875. By then, others had done much to com- 
plete the mapping of the Basin, Nevada had 
become a state, a railroad crossed the continent, 
and much of Simpson’s report was redundant. 

In 1959, Captain Simpson received recogni- 


tion in a book by Yale Professor William H. 
Goetzmann entitled Army Explorations in the 
American West: 1803-1863, but he has still not 
received much attention in Nevada, even though 
his journal offers valuable information. 

Simpson was seeking a new wagon road from 
Camp Floyd to Genoa because the existing route 
—which followed the Humboldt River along most 
of its course—looped northward and added many 
wearisome miles, which could be avoided by a 
more direct road. If a more southerly route could 
be found with enough food and water for ani- 
mals and with suitable topography for teams and 
wagons, it could facilitate both civilian and mili- 
tary travel, the War Department decided. So 
Simpson was assigned to find such a route and 
to collect scientific data. 

Sixty-four men, including a military contingent, 
scientists and guides, made the trek, hauling an 
impressive assortment of supplies and equipment. 
It required about 40 days to make the trip in 
each direction. Part of their travel was over a 
known route, but more than half of it—through 
central Nevada—was across an unmapped region. 

Captain Simpson was a curious, sensitive man 
as well as a trained topographer, and he carried 
his personal search for truth into the desert. One 
finds little boasts written into the journal, but 








Simpson’s Color Views of Nevada, 1859 


Simpson’s watercolors of Nevada are remarkable 

in several respects, but chiefly for the fact that they are the earliest known 
color views made in Nevada. These valuable historical documents, never 

before reproduced in color, are preserved in the Cartographic 

Division of the National Archives in Washington, D.C., 

and are published here through the courtesy of National Archives officials. 
The drawings are the work of two artists, H. V. A. von Breckh, 

who was with the Simpson expedition in 1859, and 

J. J. Young, who made the finished watercolors. They appeared, along 

with some other scientific diagrams, in a volume entitled 

Illustrations Accompanying Capt. J. H. Simpson’s Report of Exploration in 1859. 
The sketches are amazing for their detail. In the reproductions on these 

and the following pages, and on the center pages (32-33), we are 

taken into wretched Indian camps in eastern Nevada; 

we see the birds along Carson Lake in Churchill County, the snowcapped 
Sierra in the distance; we are shown the complex operation of river crossing; we 
get a peek at Lake Bigler (Tahoe); and, in the gem of the collection 

on the center pages following, we see Nevada’s first town, 

Genoa, a proud settlement of over 25 houses, as it 

looked five years before Nevada became a state, 
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there is enough alert commentary and valuable 
information to submerge the self-aggrandizement. 
He took delight in the songs of birds and 
expressed a kindly, communicative attitude toward 
the Indians. Once, after standing on a high range 
in Central Nevada and contemplating the vast 
desert view, he devoted a few sentences in the 
journal to theological speculation, revealing him- 
self to be suspended between traditional Christian- 
ity and deism. 

Simpson’s men camped on Carson Lake (or 
Sink), a welcome sight after their slow crossing 
of the Basin. On June 11, 1859, they entered 
China Town, later to be renamed Dayton, where 
they saw a Chinese opium den and gambling 
room. Here the party heard of profitable gold 
placers in nearby Gold Canyon, and only a day 
or two after he passed the mouth of the Canyon, 
the Comstock Lode was discovered. Simpson did 
not know then that he was very near the time 
and place of one of the world’s greatest mineral 
discoveries. 

Passing on to Carson City, the captain dined 
with Major Ormsby and his lady. He continued 
to Genoa, where his party was greeted with a 
13-gun salute by residents who were enthusiastic 
about the prospect of a shorter wagon road to 
the East. Simpson admired the sleek cattle and 
the rich lands of Carson Valley, and his men 
apparently appreciated a few days of rest while 
the captain made a trip to San Francisco. 

He kept a colorful record of his crossing of 
the Sierra Nevada, including the reckless antics 
of a drunken coach driver. He was given a guided 
tour of some of the high Sierra country by the 
famed Snowshoe Thompson and he looked on 
the blue glimmer of Lake Tahoe (then called 
Lake Bigler). This early-day tourist even got a 
lesson on the use of snowshoes from his Sierra 
guide—who already was nearly a legend for his 
swift winter crossings of the mountains. 

Simpson’s return eastward from Genoa to 
Camp Floyd occurred during the hottest weeks 
of summer (June 24 to August 3) and he learned 
anew one of the elementary lessons of the des- 
ert—water and grass were more difficult to find 
than they had been in the spring, when the first 
crossing was made. Guides were less dependable 
and the survey became more tedious on the return 
trip. Nevertheless, he and his men collected 
much valuable data and many specimens which 
eventually went to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Captain Simpson finished his survey without 
serious incident, which probably helps to explain 
why history has given him little attention. Now 
that color impressions of his trip have been 
uncovered, perhaps Nevada historians will be 
less likely to underestimate Simpson’s 518-page 
report in the future. 
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Alf Doten, newsman on the 
Comstock during the lively decades, 
kept a voluminous personal diary, 
now in the collection of the 
University of Nevada Library, 
which provides the basis for a book 
being written by the eminent 
Nevada author, 

Walter Van Tilberg Clark. 

It will be published by 

the University of Nevada Press. 
This article, in which 

Mr. Clark follows him through 

his Como days, gives us a 

brief but tantalizing 

glimpse into Alf’s diary. 
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IN COMO 


Being the Adventures 
of a Jack-of-all Trades who watched 
the Rise and Fall of a Nevada 
Mining Camp a Century Ago 


By WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK 


It was five o’clock in the afternoon on June 23, 
1863, when Alfred Doten, native of Plymouth, 
Mass., descendent of Mayflower Compact sign- 
ers, fourteen years a California miner and ranch- 
er, and a great many other things on the side, 
then in his thirty-fourth year and five long days 
out of San Francisco, rode his weary mare Georgie 
slowly down into the “neat looking little town” 
of Dayton, Nevada Territory, driving her even 
wearier alternate, Peggy, ahead with his 
“plunder.” He was “moving on” again, this time 
to Como, high in the hills across the Carson 
River, to join his friend George Swain and a 
new partner, Briar, at silver mining. He would 
spend the night in Dayton, not only in order to 
come into Como fresh and by daylight, but also 
because he had promised Miss Lizzie Lansdell 
of Watsonville, whose hold upon his heart was, 
for the moment, the firmest of several, to bear 
greetings and messages to a former confidante 
of hers, now Mrs. Cummings of that town. 

George had written most enthusiastically about 
Como. All it needed to be another Comstock 
was mills, and the mills were coming. He and 
Briar were holding 100 feet on their Shiloh Ledge 
for Alf, and the Shiloh was one of the best. If 
Alf needed to make a little quick grub and 
assessment money, there’d be no trouble about 
that either. The town was booming already. It 
could use a jack-of-all-trades like him several 
times over in his every capacity. It could use 
another staunch, trouble-wise Union man to even 
greater advantage. Statehoud was coming up, 
and half the camp was Copperhead. It looked like 


the lively old California “fillibuster” all over 
again, only livelier on account of the war. 

Miss Lizzie had been equally, if léss militantly, 
enthusiastic about the attractions of Mrs. C. It 
was as well for her own interests, she’d hinted 
coyly, that Mr. C. had already so thoroughly 
staked, recorded and proven that particular little 
treasure. 

If Alf had been feeling at all his usual self, no 
combination of prospects could have suited him 
better. He was an optimistic, ardent, tremendously 
energetic man by nature, and his California years 
had made him a restless one as well, addicted to 
“moving on” when things got slow, and also, for 
the very lack of them in his life, an incurable 
devotee of Luck and the Ladies. 

Alf was not feeling himself, however. Not by 
a good deal. He was hot, thirsty, saddle-weary 
and plastered with dust. His back was reminding 
him sharply of the cave-in which had put an end 
to his gold mining, and almost to him, eight 
years before. It was reminding him also that while 
he was making his long, slow, almost miraculous 
recovery from that cave-in, he had finally, in 
retrospect, “seen the elephant” and sworn never 
to go back to mining. He’d had enough of fac- 
tional uproars on the Mother Lode too, and more 
than enough in the bitter Alviso land-grant feuds, 
and his first look at Nevada Territory had not 
encouraged him to stick his neck out again. 
“Whole country, hills & plains, barren, bleak & 
desolate—no vegetation except sagebrush 
heat very strong.” And, at Dayton, neat though it 
might be, “no trees, flowers or anything of the 
sort. This place, like all the other towns, is 
created and kept up by the mining—which is all 
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this Territory is good for—not worth living in.” 
Also, he knew George’s enthusiasms only too well. 
The incredible news from Virginia City and Gold 
Hill had been making him increasingly restless 
on his Milpitas ranches for three years, but he 
didn’t for a moment believe that Como was 
another Comstock or the Shiloh another Ophir. 
He only hoped George wasn’t seeing that booming 
town altogether in terms of its promise too. By 
the time he’d wound up his ranching affairs all 
he’d had to show for his fourteen years of hard 
and often embattled labor, aside from that broken 
back, that broken oath, a broken engagement 
(some righteous informer had taken it upon him- 
self to write home about two or three of Alf’s 
least courtly amours) and the experience, was 
the record of them in 26 journals and a packet of 
“California letters” to the Plymouth Rock, the 
mares, the “plunder” and something less than 
$300 in cash. The long round of farewells, with 
presents for all the ladies, and the “moving on” 
had already eaten an alarming hole in the cash. 
And all he knew about silver mining was that 
it was inordinately slow and expensive, and that 
it never furnished any day-money to go on as 
placer mining did. He needed one of those in- 
numerable jobs. 

All in all, he didn’t feel much like going 
calling, and the best he could do toward matching 
George’s enthusiasm was to tell himself again, 
somewhat grimly, that if hard work, tending 
strictly to his own business, politically and in 
every other way, carrying no gun and laying off 
the liquor, would keep him out of trouble in 
Como and make him a stake, he’d keep out of 
trouble, make the stake and get out. He wouldn’t 
let pride and the stupid hope of making a for- 
tune keep him in these God-forsaken parts as 
they’d kept him in California. At least California 
had a future. 

He hadn’t been in Dayton five minutes, how- 
ever, before everything began to look better. 
What chiefly ailed him, though he didn’t know it 
himself, was simple loneliness. He was the most 
gregarious of men, Alf, and for five long days 
and nights he hadn’t seen a face he knew, or had 
one real conversation. But in the “hay-yard” 
where he took the little mares he met an old Cali- 
fornia mining partner, Stephen Roberts. They 
“knew each other at once, of course—had a most 
hearty shake-hands,” and, when they’d seen to 
the little mares and left Alf’s “plunder” in the 
sleeping loft over the Nevada Restaurant—his 
carpenter’s tools and his violin, banjo, flute and 
fife were part of it—they “cruised about together 
for an hour or so.” Beers quenched Alf’s thirst, 
Stephen and “old times” quenched his loneliness, 
and the latest local news reduced his misgivings. 
Como was small, but yes, it was really booming. 
A lot of building going on, two stages running, 
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mills and hotels certain, a telegraph line and a 
newspaper probable because “big guns” on the 
coast and on the Comstock were getting inter- 
ested. He was thinking of opening an assay office 
there himself, as soon as there were test stamps 
working. Yes, there was a lot of pretty rough 
Union-Secesh squabbling, but the statehood issue, 
if it ever really came up, shouldn’t make it any. 
worse. Nobody cared that much. Yes, Virginia 
City was all it was cracked up to be. Alf should 
take it in the first chance he got. Never anything 
like it on the Mother Lode. A madhouse day and 
night. 

They agreed to eat and call upon Mrs. C 
together, and Alf, much cheered, went off to tend 
to the next item on the recovery program. “Went 
about 14 mile above town & took a bath in Car- 
son river . . . had good wash & put on clean 
shirt—felt much better & a heap cleaner, for the 
dust of my long journey had turned the skin of 
my body to a sort of digger Indian color.” Supper 
at the Nevada (50¢) the visit to Mrs. C, “young, 
pleasing, agreeable—made her a present of an 
orange which I brought all the way from San 
Francisco in my carpet bag,” and a long night’s 
sleep (bed 50¢) completed the restoration. 

Alf packed Peggy again, paid $1.00 a head for 
hay, “very dear,” 25¢ to cross the toll bridge, 
and rode on up toward Como. At first his way 
led over “the same dreary parched desolate waste 
country,” but then, as it wound and climbed more 
steeply toward Palmyra, it came into a thickening 
forest of “a sort of stunted pine,” which “looked 
very pretty,” though Alf was troubled because 
it was “being cut off very fast, as many teams 
are busy all the time hauling wood to all the 
mines around Washoe.” After three hours of 
slow, steep, hot, dusty riding, he passed through 
Palmyra, “some dozen houses or so,” and a mile 


above came into Como, “some 20 or 30 houses— 
mostly he miners—only 2 women,” and “at a snug 
little house near centre of town, found Briar— 
gave me a most hearty welcome.” 

George Swain, it turned out, had gone over to 
California to get stock and incorporation papers 
for the Shiloh, so it was Briar who told Alf there 
was a job waiting for him on Witherell’s new store, 
and who introduced him “all around,” showed him 
“the different ledges and shafts,” and at the Shiloh, 
“said to be very rich,” took him down the shaft, 
“some 55 ft. deep—ledge from top to bottom— 
at bottom is 4 ft. wide.” It was Briar also who 
played host, that evening, to “lots of neighbors.” 
Alf “had to give them a little banjo.” One of the 
neighbors played Alf’s violin. The talk was live- 
ly and optimistic. The only trouble anybody really 
feared was Indian trouble on account of those 
pine-nut trees that were being cut. There’s been 
some difficulty about that in this mining area 





























already. “In ’60 when these mines were first discovered, 
they ran the whites out altogether—last year some of 
the settlers on the wood ranches in the vicinity were 
made to pay tribute of money to them.” The nuts were 
the Indians’ most important winter food, and they’d 
already lost one of their largest forests. The hills all 
around Virginia City had been stripped bald. Alf wasn’t 
much worried about that kind of trouble. He’d seen 
only too much of it in California, and privately he 
sympathized with the Indians. Everything, in fact, was 
a great deal like the Mother Lode camp life all over 
again. He renewed his vows of discretion, but in spite 
of them he felt more at home than he had in years. 

For a week he worked on the store, extended his 
acquaintance with the help of fiddle and banjo, and noted 
such widely different things about the camp as “lots 
of coyotes about here—they often come down close 
to the houses nights,” and, warning himself again, “the 
liquor sold in this town must be very bad . . . many 
fast reeling into drunkard’s grave delusions, 
tremens &c.” Then, on July 1st, with a few new dollars 
in his pocket, he set out to take his first and long-antici- 
pated look at “far famed Virginia City.” 

Roberts hadn’t exaggerated, nor had all Alf had read 
in the papers prepared him for the reality. “No use for 
my pencil to try to describe this place—can’t do it— 
big, bustling, noisy city—all in process of creation— 
streets full of wagons, horses, omnibusses—sidewalks 
crowded with rushing crowds—500 houses now being 
built. Evening took turn round city & saw the sights— 
lots of gambling saloons, open to public, crowded— 
Monte, faro, chuckerluck, rouge et noir &c—bands of 
music in orchestra—just like San Francisco in ’49—in 
the saloons also were dancing girls—hurdy gurdys, 
organs &c in the streets—lots of money flying around 
this city & no mistake.” 

The next day he made a tour of the mines and mills, 
and was further impressed. Back in little Como on the 
Fourth of July he noted, “passed very quietly here—sev- 
eral of the boys got pretty tight—one or two small tus- 
sels,” and the next day, almost wistfully, “At Virginia 
they had grand turnout, procession of military & fire com- 
panies & civil societies &c—mile long or more—con- 
siderable drunks & some fights—several men got shot in 
rows & two were killed.” He was more than ever drawn 
by the “far famed,” now that he had seen it. 

He had come to Como to work, however. In fact 
he had deliberately avoided spending the holiday in 
Virginia. He finished off the interior of Witherell’s store, 





was treated to an oyster and champagne supper when 
it was done, and then for two weeks worked ten hours 
a day in the Shiloh, taking, with several close calls, 
his first dangerous lessons in hard rock and powder. In 
the evenings he gave a free hand to a jovial, clever, 
bearded newcomer, one Martin the Wizard, to whom 
he had taken instant shine, building a bar and stage in 
his stone saloon, and playing fife to his come-ye-all 
drum, and flute to his bird-handed magic. 

The cheerful, busy routine was abruptly interrupted 
on July 16. “Patrick Connerford committed suicide 
cut his throat, first ripped it up from upper part of 
breast bone to chin, & then: cut across, nearly from ear 
to ear, severing the jugular, windpipe &c—did the job 
securely no reason could be assigned for the 
rash act.” 

Alf made the coffin out of some of the rough, green 
lumber meant for a new saloon, stained it red, and that 
night, with the help of another miner, carried it, stum- 
bling over brush and rocks, out to the remote Mineral 
tunnel where Connerford had killed himself. “Found 
the body laid out & prepared in the tunnel—it had 
swollen somewhat—we put it in the coffin & I tacked 
the lid on temporarily had no screws—sounded 
most dismally, driving nails into the coffin of a suicide 
in a cold damp echoing tunnel, at dead of night.” 

This was Como’s first death, and the burial next 
day was in keeping with it and with the funeral prepara- 
tions. It took place on “a pleasant flat at the brow of 
the hill to the SW,” but “the coffin stuck and had to 
be crowded down” and “no prayer was said, there being 
not even one praying man in the community 
left him to his lonely, unblest grave.” 

Como did not brood long over its private tragedies, 
however unexpected and inexplicable. That evening there 
was a big party with “lots of music & the Wizard’s 
tricks—a jolly time till 12,” and the next day everybody 
went back to work. George Swain returned with the 
Shiloh papers, and Alf was elected a trustee and the 
superintendent as well. The “company” located a new 
Sharon claim, and that came under his care also, and 
at Como’s first ball he began to play for pay and made 
$14. 

He was fully into the swing of things now, and, on 
July 24th, his sobriety clause, with the best of excuses, 
ceased to be absolute. Word came up that the machinery 
for the first mill was arriving, hauled by “3 six-mule 
teams,” (It cost more than $4,000 to bring that machin- 
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Cowman Who Became Governor 


Cattle and sheep, along with silver and gold, built 
Nevada; and John Sparks, standing (Second from left) 
near his chuckwagon, helped build the livestock industry 
in Nevada. One of the breed of determined men who 
established the cattle industry in Elko County, Sparks 
later became governor. 





A Pioneer in Nevada's Cattle Industry... John Sparks, 





By VELMA STEVENS TRUETT 


The cattle industry in Nevada has come a long 
way since the days of the trail-drive cowpoke and 
his longhorns. 

No man had a greater impact upon that early 
transition, or gave stronger impetus to the inter- 
est in specialized breeding of cattle in Nevada 
than “Honest John” Sparks. 

Born in Mississippi, August 30, 1843, he was 
taken with his family to Lampasas, Texas while 
still a small boy. What better place to turn a lad’s 
attention toward cattle than Texas! By the time 
he was fourteen the boy had chosen to raise cattle 
on his own responsibility, and even at that age 
he had sufficient natural cow-savvy to be suc- 
cessful. 
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~ More About 
Alf Doten 


in Como... He 


ery up from S. F., where it had been cast, and the 
total cost of the mill and the setting up was to run 
over $60,000.) “All hands turned out to escort them. 
Martin & I with big bass drum and fife & cymbals, got 
aboard one wagon—all the boys in town followed with 
picks, shovels &c—about a mile below town, in the 
ravine, the machinery was unloaded—all hands helped— 
had keg of lager beer—made quite a jubilee : 
Briar made a speech—Mette (the mill owner) also made 
a speech—band did “Yankee Doodle,” “Hail Columbia” 
—rode back to town in the wagons—some 60 of us— 
music playing &c—all got out, formed procession, march- 
ed round to Barrett’s, then to Bendet’s, & then to 
McCumber’s—they each treated the crowd—avVe each 
three cheers—then marched down to Palmyra—drum & 
fife—took the town—the three salooris tréated—on one 
of them floated the stars and stripes & of course we gave 
the old flag nine cheers & a tiger with a will—got back 
to Como at 9 o’clock in the evening.” 

Alf’s no-politics clause went next. Those nine & a 
tiger were not entirely begotten of liquids. Como’s first 
elections were approaching, the statehodd issue was up, 
and though everybody was trying to get along, partisan 
feeling was beginning to boil, Alf’s along With the rest. 
Busy as he was, for now he had added company meetings 
to the mining, and a new Montezuma ledge to the 
Shiloh and Sharon, was writing at night, after the music, 
not only to the Rock, but also to the San Francisco 
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Bulletin, the Alta Caliyornian and the Virginia City 
Daily Union, was roaming the whole district on foot 
to gather his mining news (he had sold his little mares 
into the valley because they were faring so poorly on 
the Como graze) and on the side was building an addi- 
tion to Briar’s house and helping to survey the Palmyra 
town site (business lots were selling for as high as 
$5,000, and there were many disputes). Busy as he 
was, he began to attend secret Union meetings every 
Thursday night. There were candidates to choose, lists 
of both Union and Confederate sympathizers to be 
drawn up and checked for eligibility (American citizen 
and four months in the Territory) the uncommitted, 
mostly old-country Irishman, to be buttonholed, and — 
defenses against violence and cheating at the polls to be 
arranged. Alf became increasingly active in it all. On 
August 12th he took part in a stormy Union primary, 
which nominated Briar, another friend of his, Billy 
Verdon, and one Sanborn, as delegates to the county 
constitutional convention, but broke up in angry dissen- 
tion over the candidates for local Justice, Constable and, 
above all, Recorder, that most important of offices in 
any new mining district. On August 17th he helped to 
smooth a second primary toward its nominations for 
those offices, George Swain, Jack Craig and S. S. Chism, 
and noted that on the same evening “the Copperheads 
held also a primary meeting at Scannell’s & nominated 
Tom Penny for Justice, Joe White for Constable, and 
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Sam Magee for Recorder.” 


The first test of strength, an independent election for 
Recorder (everyone could vote in that) took place on 
“Saturday Aug. 29th cloudy & cool—didn’t work—elec- 
tion day—dquite exciting election—many drunk & some 
few fights—pistols drawn once or twice, but not used— 
one McDowell got pretty well knocked down & kicked 
in the face—one or two other knockdowns—some 215 
votes cast—S Magee got 77 more votes than Chism & is 
elected.” The will of the majority, thought Alf firmly, 
as he wrote that “is elected,” but he was not happy 
about that large Secesh majority. 

He could not vote himself in the next one, but found 
it less alarming, thanks in part to those check lists. 
“Wednesday Sept 2nd—clear & pleasant—general elec- 
tion day today—I worked hard electioneering all day 
; passed off very quietly polled only 138 
votes, as there were many that were not eligible 
the vote went very even indeed, about a tie between the 
two parties—Penny beat Swain by one vote—but Jack 
Craig beat Joe White by three votes.” 

And the outside news was still more reassuring. “The 
vote in Silver City was nearly all Union—the Territory 
has undoubtedly gone Union by a very large majority.” 

His Union dander was up again, and it stayed up 
despite his indifference about the future of “this god- 
forsaken portion of Uncle Sam’s possessions.” In one of 
his later letters to the Rock he wrote with vindictive 
relish of “Jeff. Davis’s dear friends, who are scattered 
among us, like tares among wheat; but they have to 
keep pretty shady Fort Churchill is situated on 
Carson river, about a dozen miles from here, and very 
convenient to Virginia and the other principal points, 
so whenever any disloyal individual gives utterance to 
treasonable sentiments, he is at once arrested and taken 
to the fort, where he has to take the oath of allegiance, 
and give bonds for his future good behavior, or else 
be set to work ‘packing sand’—that is to say, carrying 
sand in a sack on his shoulders from one point to 
another, until all secesh principle is completely worked 
out of his system.” 

Nevertheless, with the election over, he turned all his 
energies once more into daily labors and efforts to 
improve the community. He ended a near shooting dis- 
pute between the Montezuma “boys” and a Secesh group 
which claimed a prior location, by incorporating the two 
outfits, and was elected president and trustee of the 
corporation. He became a leading sponsor of the pro- 
posed telegraph line, served as a juror in several cases 
tried under the new Secesh Justice, and helped organize 
a Como Lyceum which debated such timely but unpolit- 
ical questions as: “Should the legislature of Nevada 
Territory at its next session pass an act compelling the 
observance of the Sabbath here as in the other states?”, 
“Is conscience an innate principle, or the result of edu- 
cation?”, and “Ought Capital Punishment to be abolished 
in this Territory or State by 1865?” And, in his con- 
stant effort to keep up with his multiplying assessments, 
he worked as a carpenter on the mills, built a barber- 
shop and added the Gold Hill Evening News to his 
correspondent’s list. 

His peaceful busy-ness, and all Como’s, remained un- 
broken until October 12th, when “the son of old Winne- 
mucca, with several of his tribe & interpreter were here 
—Say we cut no more green trees—may use the dead 
ones for firewood, but must cut no more green ones 
until a treaty is made—He is a fine looking Indian of 
some 35 or 40 years—face painted sort of brick color.” 

The cutting didn’t stop, and on “Oct. 17th 
The Indians during the past week have become more 
and more importunate Yesterday rumors were 
very prevalent that [they] were going to attack the 
settlement many timid ones were for leaving— 


a messenger was sent to Dayton, who telegraphed to 
Ft. Churchill for aid—meanwhile guards and sentinels 
were posted, the women and children were placed in 
Daniel’s hotel and the stone saloon of Martin the 
Wizards ov. ae: 

Alf was contemptuous of the panic. He went around 
taking notes on its particulars in both Como and Pal- 
myra, walking the road between the two towns alone 
and unarmed, after dark, and went home and wrote 
them up for the Union in a satirical piece which stirred 
up a considerable local resentment. Its tone is suggested 
by his journal entry of the same date. Ft. Churchill 
received the wire and at once sent out twenty cavalry- 
men from Co. D. “They took a rough, blind trail 
across country and at 2% o’clock this morning arrived 
at Como—challenged by the guards of the town, but 
giving good accounts of themselves were allowed to 
enter . . . Excitement grew higher, aided by a little 
whiskey—among the Comoites—until at 414 o’clock the 
thing boiled over—someone met somebody, both thought 
each other were Pi-Utes, as neither could give the 
countersign—‘corporal of the guard’ was hollered for, 
‘turn out,’ ‘Why in hell don’t you turn out’—Charley 
T. Lake in the butcher shop waked up and in his 
excitement jumped out of bed, & in trying to cap his 
gun it went off. This raised the Devil—everybody turned 
out—where were the Pi-Utes?—everybody excited 
except the soldiers who couldn’t see any cause for it 
: several Indians were in town today—talked 
nothing but peace—surprised that the whites should 
have suspected them of bad intentions.” 

Sheepishly, Como went back to work. The district was 
expanding rapidly. With the mill going up, everybody 
dug harder, stockpiling ore against its opening. Some 
of the larger operations, like the Whitman Tunnel were 
going day and night. Stephen Roberts arrived, set up 
his assay office and ran preliminary “boiling” tests on 
crude ore from several of the ledges. Many of them 
ran high. The Shiloh ran nearly a thousand dollars a 
ton. The town grew in accord with the increasing hopes. 
One Goldbarm built a new store and saloon. Beer began 
to flow plentifully from Como’s own brewery. On 
November 14th a man by the name of Cross, already 
prominent in the town, opened his National Hotel, 
“emphatically a first class hotel. 2 story and big hall in 
the attic . . . rooms well carpeted & furnished with 
best of bed arrangements & all conveniences one could 
wish . . . big treat at his bar—free during the eve- 
ning—quite a big crowd Lindsay and I did the 
music . . . very jolly opening.” On Nov. 19th “the 
whistle of the mill sounded—Mrs. Mette started it . . 
about 1 o’clock they got the prospecting battery started 
—two stamps—can crush a ton a day . . . evening 
a spree at the brewery—the boys from the mill there— 
banjo & fiddle & horn—songs.” On December 9 Martin 
the Wizard, that man of endless enterprises, “started 
his express—goes by the stage—connects at Dayton 
with Wells Fargo & Co.” And on Dec. 11th, the climax. 
“The mill today ran all the stamps, pans, little battery 
and all—works splendidly—like clockwork . . .” and 
“This P.M. the office of the telegraph was established in 
Cross’s National Hotel—got the instruments all fixed 
and in operation by sunset—sent messages all around— 
Briar telegraphed to the San Francisco papers—I to the 
V.D. Union most important day for Como that 
has been as yet.” 

The partiés began to reflect Como’s new affluence too. 
Alf had charge of the first big Christmas ball at the 
National. “About sunset two coaches from Dayton 
arrived, loaded with passengers for the ball—lots more 
came in buggies and several horseback . . . about 
814 we went into the hall & the ball soon commenced— 
Our band did Ist rate—best ball I ever saw in my life 
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I think 26 ladies present Hall fixed 
up in excellent style—could dance 4 setts very well 

about 1 o’clock we took supper—it good as 
has ever been known or heard of in this Territory—at 
4% o'clock in the morning the ball broke & all went 
home.” 

Even Alf’s odd jobs reflected the new prosperity. Com- 
pare this coffin, made for that same McDowell who had 
been so “kicked around the head” at the election (he 
died of consumption, however, as did most of those 
who found places in Como’s cemetery) with poor 
Patrick Connerford’s. “Covered outside with black velvet 
trimmed with gimp, & big pewter headed nails & screws 
— inside lined with white muslin also rough box 
to put it in.” 

Nearly every manifestation of the boom made some 
demand upon Alf. He was the working super of three 
mines, and the president of six companies, including 
three new ones, the Kremlin, the Live Oak and the 
Wolverine. He and Martin started a new entertainment 
venture: “ Evening performance by Bryant & 
Case’s minstrels—our troupe—Martin & I played big 
drum, cymbels & fife in front of door half an hour—full 
house—50 cts. a ticket—lots of ladies present—Walk 
around by the company—lI led the whole performance 
with violin part 2nd solos, overtures, 
songs & dances & little funny acts—were much applauded 

Martin the Wizard followed, with his trick of 
the ‘magic rings’-—then ventriloquism—& wound up 
with his dancing figures The whole performance 
was a perfect success, and a decided hit.” He did his 
bit for each new civilizing influence. He led the singing 
in the first Sunday school. He attended services held by 
a succession of visiting ministers, approving even when 
he was bored: “Rev. Mr. Whittaker, from Gold Hill, 
preached sermon not much—nothing new—he 
read prayers, sermon & all—could do as well myself. 
The moral effect, of course, is the advantage.” He noted 
enthusiastically, “ evening Miss McDonald arrived 
—she comes to teach school here—a real live ‘school 
marm’ for Como,” and organized and played for “bene- 
fits’ to raise her salary. (Also he gave a good many 
evenings to sustaining this improvement quite directly 
and personally in the parlor of the National, for the 
“school marm” was a bright and winsome miss.) He 
took his shifts watching over a number of sick, injured 
and dying miners. He also adopted, or rather was 
adopted by, a feisty little stray dog, Kyzer, and patched 
him up after each of the many fights he was always 
starting, but could never win. 

Meanwhile, he continued to do his duty in politics. 
He served as a delegate to the county Union convention. 
He studied the proposed State Constitution, discussed it 
with others, and, on Jan. 18th, 1864, attended “an 
evening of speaking” about it. Two visitors from Dayton 
joined Witherell and Virden to speak for the Constitu- 
tion, mining tax clause and all, but “. these four 
bored the meeting very badly . . only applauded 
when they sat down Old Braffitt then took the 
floor, against the Con—his droll remarks & droll gesticu- 
lations drew forth shouts of laughter and thunders of 
applause.” 

Alf agreed with old Braffitt. He was strongly opposed 
to what he called “an indescriminate taxation of the 
mines,” and he was so sure that the whole Territory felt 
the same way that the next day, when the Constitution 
and a first ticket of state officers were voted upon simul- 
taneously, he “tore off the State ticket.” He was right: 

evening we got telegrams from all parts adjacent 
—heavy majorities against Constitution—Con gone up.” 

He turned his attention to the last, and to him the 
most important, of his civic labors. A man by the name 
of Abrams was considering bringing a newspaper to 
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the town. The citizens of Dayton were trying to get 
him to stop there with it. Alf played a leading roll in 
contesting the Dayton offers. He solicited subscriptions, 
gathered a $300 supporting fund, got promises for com- 
mercial printing, including new mining stocks, and for 
advertisements, and promised to write for it himself. 
Then, when Abrams had agreed to come, Alf organized 
and played for a St. Patrick’s Ball at the National, “in 
aid of the ‘Como Sentinel,’ the paper that is going to 
start here $5.00 a ticket—32 tickets sold 

jolly time—Ladies got the supper free—music free—” 
and, on March 22nd, turned out with Martin and another 
friend, Henry Fisher, as the “brass band’ which met 
and escorted the Sentinel presses as they came up the 
mountain. “All the miners on all sides left the diggings 
for Como, to see the fun—as the plumes of our mules 
appeared over the divide the anvils commenced firing, 
2 batteries of them—1 at each end of town . . . train, 
preceded by the band, playing “Hail Columbia” and 
“Yankee Doodle,” passed gaily down Main St., past 
Cross’s & up Sth Avenue to the printing office—Citizens 
gave us lots of cheers x 

Como was complete, and Alf was happy. It was his 
first direct connection with a newspaper, and he loved 
it. He helped set up the shop, continued his supporting 
solicitations, and gave more and more of his own writ- 
ing time. “Sat up till about 2 o’clock next morning 
writing out matter for some 1% or 2 colums of local 
—,” “When I could find time today I wrote on an article 
about the mines of this district generally.” “At noon J 
wrote No 25 for the VD Union—this is probably my last 
—valedictory—as I intend devoting myself to the Como 
Sentinel hereafter.” “Evening I was up to the printing 
office and read & corrected ‘proof? till 2 o’clock.” 

All that in preparation for the first issue, and finally, 
on April 16th, jubilantly, “—all hands made it a sort 
of holiday—I turned out at 6 o’clock—went up to the 
printing office to strike off—Cross had the first 
copy of the Como Sentinel—a very fine paper ; 
Three or four hundred copies were sent off on the 
morning stage, and during the AM a lot were distributed 
about town—lI secured 10 copies, and many others took 
from 10 to 20 copies, to send to friends—Cross had his 
flag flying all day.” 


The jubilation was not to last long, however, and as 
if to signal its passing Como was shaken, on May 19th, 
by a second incident in the pine-nut war, an incident 
not nearly so Gilbert and Sullivanish as the first. “James 
Dohrety was killed at Gregory’s wood ranch 
yesterday, supposed to be by Indians—the corpse was 
taken to Dayton today—on being washed off, a bullet 
hole was found in his nostril, where he was shot—creates 
considerable excitement.” 

Alf, obviously, was sceptical about that so neatly 
placed shot, and about the guilt of the Indians as well. 
Others reacted differently. “Saturday, May 2Ist clear 
and very pleasant—Early this morning Sheriff Lincoln 
& posse arrived from Dayton & went over to a small 
camp, of two Indians with their squaws, about a mile 
east of town—near Sonora ledge the Indians 
were much scared and showed fight, one was shot with 
a charge of bird shot which peppered his hat and head 
pretty well—he ran like a deer and got away : 
The squaws also ran off. The other one, ‘Jim,’ in 
attempting to escape, was shot through the right thigh 
with revolver, by Jim Peregrine, at the 4th shot, after 
a chase of some two or three hundred yards—Peregrine 
then beat and kicked him badly about the head and face 
—Nothing suspicious was found about their camp.” 

Many in Como were sympathetic to the Indians. Alf 
and a few others accompanied a Dr. Lee out to Jim’s 
lonely camp, gave him preliminary first aid, and then 
brought him back to town, where Dr. Lee operated on 











the thigh, which had been shattered. Investigation com- 
pletely cleared him of any connection with Dohrety’s 
death, and the two shootings at last produced a gesture 
toward that long-talked-of treaty. Governor Nye—to 
Alf’s delight an “old Cape Codder” came up and met 
with officers from the Fort and “A delegation of some 
Y% doz Pi-Utes from Walker River.” The incident was 
smoothed over. 

The gesture did not help Jim, however. He died of 
“mortification” of his wound. It didn’t stop the tree- 
cutting either. So perhaps it was the Piute gods who 
intervened. (Alf didn’t think so. He said, in a July 18th 
letter to the Rock, that it was “undoubtedly a ‘bearing’ 
operation gotten up by brokers and. other interested 
parties,” which had, in a matter of days, dropped the 
stock of the Gould & Curry mine, then the Comstock 
leader, from $5000 a foot to $1250, started a panic 
which sent all the other mining stocks down even faster, 
and so created a depression and a “great stringency in 
the money market.”) At any rate, Como began to come 
apart even faster than it had been put together. Stephen 
Roberts mill assays did not prove anything like as rich 
as his “boilings.” The mill could not handle the ore in 
sufficient bulk to make it profitable. Investors ceased to 
be interested. Miners who had been “rich in paper” 
only, began to drift away. The minstrel shows came to 
an end. “Receipts only $33.50, expenses about $60.” 
On July 8th Alf wrote, unhappily, “P.M. I was at 
Sentinel office and read proof till evening. To be last 
issue . . . at 12 o'clock I saw the last copy of the 
last issue of the Como Sentinel struck off and secured it 

. .” A benefit for Miss McDonald didn’t make enough 
for her to eat on. On Aug. 15th Alf played for a party 
at the National, but observed, “This is probably the last 
dance in Como for present, of any account 
and entered a long list of names of people who were 
leaving. 


He hung on stubbornly himself. Times ee to get 
better. Como was just proving again what the Comstock 
had already proven, that in silver mines the deeper you 
went the better the values. He continued to write for 
the Sentinel, which had gone back to Dayton after all, 
and resumed his letters to the Union. He played the fid- 
dle or the banjo whenever anybody wanted them. He even 
continued in politics, speaking. and writing for the new 
State Constitution, in which that objectionable Article 
10, indiscriminately taxing the mines, was removed, and 
standing as a candidate for the Assembly, which he had 
refused to do the year before. In the Sept. 7th voting 
he was elected, too, and noted with all the enthusiasm 
he could muster, “In the new State of Nevada tonight,” 
and “This Territory is now surely a state, for the vote 
is for it, heavy. The vote on the Constitution has gone 
fully 20 to 1 in favor of it.” But he had also to enter 
the simple, dismal fact, “We polled 100 votes exactly.” 

None of his mines had paid. There was no more odd- 
jobbing. Nobody outside wanted any more “Como Com- 
munications.” He was broke again. 

Little wonder, then, that when he received a note 
from John Church, one of the owners of the Virginia 
Union, asking him to come up and talk about writing 
for that paper, he was interested. He borrowed a little 
expense money and went up the next day, Sept. 26th, 
by “Birdsall’s and Leet’s new grade—leaves Silver City 
and Gold Hill way to the left,’ had a “long chat with 
j. Church,” during which he “About decided to become 
local Editor of the Union—salary $6 per day.” He had 
made more than that as a carpenter, and a good deal 
more than that on his better evenings with. the music, 
to say nothing of those several fortunes in silver which 
were still waiting up there in the Como depths. But also 
he had become addicted to the inky profession, and 
Virginia had lost none of its first power of attraction. 





That “about” was deleted overnight. 

He borrowed $25 from Church, returned to Como, 
cleared his small scattering of debts, cleaned up his 
mining books and turned them over to others and, on 
Oct. 2nd, “packed my trunk, put fiddle and banjo into 
my bedding bundle—went round and bade all the ladies 
goodbye—” and walked down to Dayton. There he spent 
the evening visiting with Abrams and slept in the Sen- 
tinel office. The next morning he “left for Virginia at 
10 A.M., afoot, with carpetbag in hand. Kyzer was along 
with me, of course.” Once more, tapped by “the big 
fat policeman, Circumstances,” he was “moving on.” 

In Virginia he borrowed another $25 from Church, 
found a room, bought a new suit to replace his worn 
and dirty mining togs, and set to work. 

His pleasure about both where he was and what he 
was doing is evident in his journal entry for “Saturday, 
Oct 8th—grand torchlight procession this evening— 
Union—nearly a mile long—2000 men were in it, all 
carrying torches. I took items of it all. Took me till 
12 o'clock to write it up.” 

In the “big, bustling, noisy city” he did not have to 
veil his feelings so carefully either. “Tuesday October 11 
—The ‘broom rangers’ turned out this evening, 450 
strong—trag, tag, and bobtail Democrats, all flourishing 
brooms—a set of scavengers.” 

And it is only too evident, from his entry for the first 
Admission Day, that he was less concerned with state- 
hood than he was with some smaller but more immediate 
matters. 

“Monday, October 31—(New State of Nevada). 

“Clear and pleasant. At sunrise this morning I was 
awakened by bells and steam whistles telling us there 
was a fire. I out and ran to it—was at Divide—Golden 
Eagle Hotel and other buildings. Fine day for items. 
Gave me all I could do. Got through at 12 o’clock at 
night—wrote steady all the evening. We got the tele- 
gram this morning announcing that the President has 
issued Proclamation making up a state law for the 
new State of Nevada. At the fire I met Dan De Quille, 
who introduced me to Farrington, the Local of the Gold 
Hill News. So there were three locals of the three lead- 
ing papers of the Territory together.” 


His letter to the Rock, written after the first state 
election, was much more enthusiastic. “Well, at length 
I am in one of the States of the Union again, and the 
bright silver star Nevada is added to the grand Union 
constellation. I had the honor of assisting by my vote, 
to make California a state, and now:I have the honor 
of assisting Nevada into the Union. And a true and 
loyal State, too, she is, for as you have probably learned 
long ’ere this, by telegraph, we went for Uncle Abe, 
strong; and so far, claim to be the banner State, for the 
largest Union majority in proportion to our total vote. 
The whole vote for the State, including the soldier’s 
vote, will be about 11,000, and the Union majority, 
3,200. And another thing, too, we can well afford to 
brag of: Every officer, State and Legislative, is a sound 
Republican Union man. The snakes many of them, are 
about to leave for Mexico, thinking justly that this is 
no good country for them.” 

That, however, was written in his public manner. The 
real Alf spoke in the Admission Day entry, where the 
fact of statehood was garbled in haste, and tucked away, 
almost an afterthought, between that happy fire and 
that gigantic meeting of the locals. Poor Alf. He was 
foresworn again, in spite of himself. And this time he 
had “done the job securely,” as he said of Patrick Con- 
nerford. Personal pride and the hope of sudden fortune 
had detained him in California for fourteen years. His 
reporter’s pride and the love of Virginia City’s excite- 
ment would keep him in this “Territory—not worth 
living in,” for forty years—the rest of his life. 
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They came from every part of the nation—New 
England, the South, the Midwest. Their back- 
grounds were widely different. Some were wealthy, 
some poor, some God-fearing and pious, but not 
all. Most of them knew quite a bit about cattle 
and mining. One thing, though, they had in com- 
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mon, the twenty-one governors who have held 
office in Nevada’s first century—they all had an 
abiding faith in the future of this state and, honor- 
ably and industriously, they worked for Nevada’s 
welfare. Here is a miniature portrait gallery of 
those twenty-one. 
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1934 


1945-1950 


JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 
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0 WONDERFUL 
OEVENTEEN 


Nevada, in her Centennial year, looks 
back on a hundred vigorous, often trying, 
sometimes triumphant years. She’s seen 
a lot of history, the old girl, and she’s 
made some, too; and she’s had her share 
of ups and downs—more than can be 
claimed by any of those demure, older 
states in the East. . . . She sneaked into 
the Union with only 21,000 residents and 
it took her another 75 years to officially 
pass the 100,00@ mark in the 1940 cen- 
sus. Since that time things have never 
stopped booming and Nevada today, a bit 
uneasily perhaps, bears the honor of being 
the fastest-growing state of all the fifty. 
... In spite of her hundred years, Nevada 
is not old—she’s too busy building and 
bustling to be tied to her albums. She's 
lovely as ever—lovelier, even, because 
people are taking the time these days, as 
their grandparents couldn’t, to discover 
Nevada’s many charms. Those who look 
will find, as is suggested by the color pan- 
orama that follows, that here is a state 
of seventeen wonderful, often wildly beau- 
tiful counties. 


Tahoe-Carson City, ORMSBY COUNTY 


Nevada’s geography, always breaking the rules in 
one way or another, went wild when it came to Lake 
Tahoe. The lake as seen in this aerial photo hangs 
hundreds of feet above Carson City. In the back- 
ground—the snowcapped Sierra in California. 
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Lake Tahoe, DOUGLAS COUNTY 


Nevada’s crown jewel—Lake Tahoe in the high Sier- 
ra Nevada, is without question one of the spectacu- 
lar lakes in the world. The view is from the Nevada 
side in Douglas County. A new Nevada state park is 
being established on the northeast shore. 





Cathedral Gorge, LINCOLN COUNTY 


In sharp contrast to Tahoe’s cool beauty are the 
sharp spires and warm colors of Cathedral Gorge, an 
unusual bit of scenery in Lincoln County. This intri- 
cately carved canyon, now a state park, is a well- 
known recreation spot in eastern Nevada. 




















AVENUE TO THE WEST (The Frink Diary, Continued) 


A few days before this Mr. Johnson swam over the river, 
carrying with him the end of a long rope. At the other end was 
tied a mowing scythe, which he dragged across after landing. 
Having cut all the grass we needed, he tied it in bundles, 
which were hauled over to our side. The scythe was returned 
in the same way, and then Mr. Johnson swam safely back. 

After getting everything landed on the north side, we har- 
nessed up, loaded our wagons again, and traveled four or five 
miles down the river in search of grass. Finding none, we fed 
our animals from the hay that had been hauled in the wagon. 


Thursday, August 8. Our horses had nothing to eat this 
morning. A boat was rigged, by means of which Mr. Johnson 
crossed the river and cut hay, which was ferried over the river 
to feed with. By two o’clock we were ready to start again. Some 
Hungarians passed us to-day who had eaten nothing for two 
days. I encouraged them all I could, but the situation looked 
gloomy to every one of us. There was nothing but sand-hills 
as far as we could see, without a spear of herbage. We traveled 
on again for ten miles and about sundown came to the river, 
where we met the Carson boys crossing from the south side 
to the north side of the stream. We did not stop but traveled 
along ten miles further, and at ten o’clock at night came to 
the first water. Around us was a terrible scene; the earth 
was strewed with dead horses and cattle. 

Those whose duty it was to stand guard last night, went to 
sleep through excessive fatigue, and the horses got to the 
wagon containing our provisions, and ate all the beans and 
dried fruit. The animals had had nothing to eat except a short 
allowance of the hay we had hauled with us. 


Friday, August 9. We started at six o’clock and traveled 
eight miles, to a place where we watered for the last time, there 
being no water after that for twelve miles. At the end of that 
distance, we came to a spring in a deep ravine, where we found 
many of our former traveling companions. It was a pleasant 
meeting in that desert place. We exchanged congratulations 
and experiences, each narrating the hardships they had met. 
Then, for a time we traveled on together. 

One of the Carson’s mules gave out to-day. Mr. Frink let 
them have one of our horses in its place. During the day we 
passed many dead animals. Just as the sun was going down, 
Wwe came to a wide tract of marsh land covered with coarse 
swamp grass, and called the “big meadows” or “Humboldt 
meadows.” Finding no good place for our animals, Mr. Frink 
bought some hay tied up in small bundles, for which he paid 
twenty cents each. 


Saturday, August 10. The horses were taken across a slough 
for grass. Here we found many more of our old road acquaint- 
ances, whom we were glad to meet. Hearing of better grass 
ahead, we went on for four or five miles. All the way, both 
sides of the road were thickly settled with campers. They are 
resting and feeding their stock, lightening their wagons, cutting 
grass and making hay, and preparing the best they can for 
crossing the Humboldt Desert—the worst on all the route— 
now only two or three days’ travel ahead. 

We encamped near the edge of the Marsh, between Ben- 
nett’s and Hall’s passenger trains. It was Mr. Frink’s plan to 
remain here until enough of the coarse grass had been cut and 
cured into hay to feed our horses across the desert. On the 
other side, in Carson Valley, we hope to find good grass again. 

The reports which came from the desert of the loss of 
horses, mules, and oxen were very distressing and caused much 
uneasiness. We did not know but that our own animals might 
meet the same fate. 

The river is the only water to be had, as there are no brooks, 
springs, or wells in the valley except at the head, where we 
first came to it. But we had not traveled fifty miles down the 
stream before we found the water gradually becoming brackish 
and discolored from the salt and alkali in the soil. The farther 
we traveled the worse it became. During the last eight or ten 
days it seems to have been mixed up with everything nauseous, 
but we do not expect anything better until we get to the Car- 
son River, about seventy-five miles distant, on the other side 


of the Great Desert. 


Sunday, August 11. Mr. Clarke’s company came up and 
camped beside us. Also part of the Mount Morris company, 
whom we met on Bear River—William Bryant, Mr. Sharp, the 
two Coffman brothers, and our lady friend, Mrs. Foshee. The 
Indians had stolen all their horses except two nice ponies. The 
whole party were now in sad plight, on short rations, with 
only two horses, and a lady in the company, whom the young 
men felt it to be their bounden duty to see safely in California. 
The young men were willing to walk and carry their own 
provisions if they could find some one who would take Mrs. 
Foshee to Sacramento, and accept the two horses for pay. For 
herself, she had no fear for she felt sure that God would 
provide her some way to get there safely, for He had already, 
in a miraculous manner, saved their company from starvation. 

We had met them several days previously, near the Hum- 
boldt River, and I had gone to their camp, where I found them 
entirely out of provisions. They had just eaten the last food 
they had. But Mrs. Foshee was not dismayed and was pleading 
with the young men not to despair, to still put their trust in 
God, for she was sure they would be provided for. And so it 
actually turned out. They had not traveled far that afternoon 
when one of the young men came across a young cow tied 
to some willow bushes, with a card fastened to her horns, on 
which was written the statement that nothing was the matter 
with the cow, that she was only footsore and not able to travel 
fast, and that any one in want of provisions would be at 
liberty to kill her for food. This being their desperate case 
they stopped, killed the animal, cut the meat into small strips 
to dry, and traveled on with lightened hearts. 


The next day they found a sack of flour with a card attached, 
on which was written permission to anyone in need of food 
to appropriate it to his own use. As this applied to their own 
party, they gladly took it with them. Mrs. Foshee’s prediction 
was fulfilled to the letter. 

And now here they were at our camp to-day, the young men 
offering their two horses to any one who would furnish to 
Mrs. Foshee a safe passage to California. 

While we were all talking the matter over, there came into 
camp the Rev. Mr. Morrow, a Methodist clergyman, to give 
us notice that he would preach in a tent near by at two o'clock. 
We had had some previous acquaintance with him, and I sug- 
gested to him that here was an opportunity to put in practise 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, by giving up to Mrs. Foshee 
his comfortable seat in the passenger carriage he was traveling 
in. A train to carry passengers across the plains had been fitted 
out in St. Louis by McPike and Strother, and Mr. Morrow 
was with them. The situation was fully explained to him. The 
four young men, all that remained of the Mount Morris com- 
pany with whom Mrs. Foshee had set out from home, now 
offered to the minister to give him their only two remaining 
horses, by which he could reach California sooner than by 
the slow passenger train, if he would give his seat in the car- 
riage to Mrs. Foshee. He could take with him either his own 
supply of provisions, or her share of the dried beef and flour 
which the young men had found, and she would accept in 
return what provision he had on hand. 

After discussing and considering the matter a little further, 
Mr. Morrow consented. The exchange was made. And the next 
morning we all said good-by to Mrs. Foshee, at she sat in 
her carriage, smiling and happy, ready to continue her journey. 
At the same time the Rev. Mr. Morrow, riding one of the two 
horses and leading the other, packed with his clothing, blanket 
and provisions, passed out of sight and we saw him no more. 

And so the four young men who had given up their ponies, 
were left to travel the rest of the journey on foot, each with 
his bundle of flour and dried meat, which had so fortunately 
been found a few days previously. They were happy to be 
relieved of their responsibility for the safety and welfare of 
Mrs. Foshee. They had to leave behind them, when they started 
out, a complete outfit of new clothing, blankets, and comforts, 
with all the little articles which their mothers, sisters, and 
sweethearts had, with so much care, fitted up for them, as, 

Continued on Page 46 
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| Pictures in an Old By ByrD SAWYER 
Album...about all that The dirt road to Pioneer is still there, a few 
: eee miles north of Beatty, and though it is quite rough, 
| Remains of a Once Thriving it will take you, if you’re the venturesome and 
| Mining Town in Southern Nevada sturdy type, to where the town of Pioneer was. 


Do not expect to find a town today, though, 
| because Pioneer, like literally dozens of other 
Nevada mining camps that sprang up overnight 
and flourished furiously for a spell, has all but 
| vanished from the face of the earth even though, 
| periodically over twenty years, a little mining was 
| still going on. 
How those old mining camps manage to dis- 
| appear so completely remains something of a 
| mystery even to seasoned desert experts. But by 
| 


Pjoperiin her-heydayeeio0g shed salletne taking into consideration the fact that most of 
carmarkstof ta respectables Hamby eestabe these towns were built of canvas and wood, that 
| lished town. The streets were neatly laid water was always in short supply and the threat 
| out, there were many substantial buildings, of fire perpetual, and realizing that when the ore 
| and a thousand enthusiastic citizens. Who ran out—as it almost always did—a match might 


| could predict that in a matter of months 
it mostly would be gone? 






























be tossed in anger or despair, and you have an 
inkling of what probably happened not only to 
Pioneer but other camps of the time—Rawhide, 
Rhyolite and Fairview, for example. 

Pioneer was one of the complex of mining 
camps that popped up following the Tonopah and 
Goldfield booms of 1900-1907. As was the case 
with her relatively near neighbors, Rhyolite, John- 
nie, and Bullfrog, Pioneer’s boom was of short 
duration. Gold discoveries were made toward the 
end of 1908 and within a year 1,000 people had 
flocked into the camp. Two railroads were operat- 
ing into Beatty at the time, the Las Vegas and 
Tonopah and the Tonopah and Tidewater, and 
both projected branch lines into the new camp. 
Neither line materialized, however, because within 
a year the gold gave out, the people scrambled off 
to other camps, and Pioneer all but disappeared 
in a burst of flame, smoke and despair. 





Considering the fact that it was in the 
middle of our isolated southern Nevada 
deserts, Pioneer's way of life was fairly 
gentle and refined. The children, for 
example, dressed in their best because 
there was a camera in town, and took 
a pleasant amble around the streets as 
children anywhere might have done, 
astride a patient horse and donkey. 








































The hazards of desert travel are vividly suggested in this early 
photo. The rule was: When traveling by motor car go in pairs 
so that at least half of the party can get through. The back half 
of this party seems a bit disgruntled by the prospects of a long, 
hot delay—and it was truly hot in 1909 in Pioneer, 106 in the 
shade. 
































AVENUE TO THE WEST (The Frink Diary, Continued) 


without their horses, they could carry but little save the bare 
necessities of life. Mr. Bryant, however, carried his pick, with 
which to dig gold when he got to California. 


Monday, August 12. It being Mr. Frink’s intention to make 
enough hay here to last us across the desert, the men have 
been at work most of the day mowing grass in the wet meadow 
and spreading it out on the hot sand to dry. 

Many people are passing to-day begging for food. The 
Carson company came up, but only stopped a short time, being 
anxious to push forward. Mrs. Cook, a traveling acquaintance, 
reached here in the afternoon. Among the crowds on foot, a 
negro woman came tramping along through the heat and dust, 
carrying a cast-iron bake oven on her head, with her provi- 
sions and blanket piled on top—all she possessed in the world 
—bravely pushing on for California. 


Tuesday, August 13. The grass that was cut the day before 
cured rapidly in the hot sun and dry air. In the afternoon it 
was tied up in small bundles and piled on the wagon. There 
was a large load of it. We spent the day in making everything 
ready for the start toward the desert the next morning. The 
rumors that came back from there were very distressing—ani- 
mals dying without number, and people suffering from pro- 
longed thirst. 


Wednesday, August 14. This was a pleasant morning, and 
we got an early start. We had gone but a few miles when we 
came to a man who was just unhitching his two-horse wagon 
to abandon it, his horses being unable to haul it any further. 
Mr. Frink gave him $5.00 for it, and left our cart by the 
roadside, for any one who might want it. We could carry more 
hay in the wagon, and it was large enough for some of the 
men to sleep in at night. It lasted us all the way through to 
Sacramento, where Mr. Frink was offered $40.00 for it and 
sold it. 

After this the road turned nearly south, and brought us oppo- 
site to the end or point of the mountains on our left, on the east 
side of the river. A broad, sandy desert opened and extended 
beyond them to the east and also to the south, farther than 
we could see. On the west, forty miles away, we could distin- 
guish the long-looked-for California mountains, the Sierra 
Nevada, lying in a northwest and southeast direction. They 
were dark with heavy pine forests. On the plain was neither 
tree, shrub, nor blade of grass. 

In a few miles we came to where the river, along which 
we have been traveling for the last three weeks, spreads out on 
the level plain, and forms a broad, shallow lake. This lake is 
called the “sink of the Humboldt.” One-half of it sinks into 
the sand, the other half rises into the sky. This is the end 
of the most miserable river on the face of the earth. The 
water of the lake, as well as that of the river for the last one 
hundred miles above, is strong with salt and alkali, and has 
the color and taste of dirty soap-suds. It is unfit for the use 
of either animals or human beings; but thousands of both 
have had to drink it to save life. 

We stopped near the margin of the sink, fed our horses from 
the grass in the wagon, and took dinner. The elevation here 
is three thousand nine hundred twenty-nine feet, which is 
two thousand forty-six feet lower than “Pyramid City,” and is 
the lowest altitude we have reached since leaving “Chimney 
Rock,” one thousand two hundred fifty miles distant, on Platte 
River. The total distance we have traveled thus far is two 
thousand one hundred fifty-eight miles. 

After lunch we set forward again, and about one o’clock 
passed a party of emigrants who were burying a man in the 
sand-hills, a most desolate place. 

Intending to travel in the night as much as we could, we 
drove on until eleven o’clock. Here we came to the last slough, 
or bayou, that we had to cross, and remained for the night. 
The water was horrible. The next morning we were to launch 
out into the dreadful desert, forty miles wide, with neither 
grass nor water on the way, and our horses ready to drop 
from fatigue and hunger. 
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Thursday, August 15. We made our final preparations and 
crossed the muddy slough by ten o’clock in the morning, ex- 
pecting soon to enter the confines of the desert. I walked most 
of the way for the next six miles, to relieve the animals as 
much as possible. About one o’clock p.m. we stopped to rest 
and to feed the horses. At three o’clock we started again. A 
few miles further we came to the last of the sloughs, or bayous, 
that connect the river with the sink. Here we filled our five- 
gallon water bottles, and other vessels, it being our last oppor- 
tunity of doing so. The men waded into the middle of the 
slough to fill them, hoping the water there might be better than 
near the bank. We then drove onward until dark, when we 
stopped for a short time to refresh ourselves and our weary 
horses. As night came on, the air grew cool and invigorating, 
which was an advantage. Our next drive continued until mid- 
night, when we halted again, fed and watered our animals, 
and took lunch. Then we slept until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Friday, August 16. It was long before sunrise when we left 
camp. Our plan was to travel by easy stages, stopping often to 
feed and rest our horses. The early morning was cool and 
pleasant. At six o’clock we halted and rested four hours. 

We set forward again at ten o'clock and soon began to 
realize what might be before us. For many weeks we had been 
accustomed to see property abandoned and animals dead or 
dying. But those scenes were here doubled and trebled. Horses, 
mules, and oxen, suffering from heat, thirst, and starvation, 
staggered along until they fell and died on every rod of the 
way. Both sides of the road for miles were lined with dead 
animals and abandoned wagons. Around them were strewed 
yokes, chains, harness, guns, tools, bedding, clothing, cooking- 
utensils, and many other articles, in utter confusion. The own- 
ers had left everything, except what provisions they could carry 
on their backs, and hurried on to save themselves. 

In many cases the animals were saved by unhitching them 
and driving them on to the river. After resting, they were taken 
back to the wagons, which in this way were brought out. 

But no one stopped to gaze or to help. The living procession 
marched steadily onward, giving little heed to the destruction 
going on, in their own anxiety to reach a place of safety. In 
fact, the situation was so desperate that, in most cases, no one 
could help another. Each had all he could do to save himself 
and his animals. 

As we advanced, the scenes became more dreadful. The heat 
of the day increased, and the road became heavy with deep 
sand. The dead animals seemed to become at every step of the 
way more numerous. They lay so thick on the ground that the 
carcasses, if placed together, would have reached across many 
miles of that desert. The stench arising was continuous and 
terrible. 

The fault lay, in many cases, with the emigrants themselves. 
They acted injudiciously. Their fears caused them to drive too 
fast, in order to get over quickly. Their animals were too weak 
to be urged in this way. If the people generally had cut grass 
and made hay at the “big meadows” above the “sink,” as Mr. 
Frink did, and hauled it with them into the desert, and brought 
a few gallons of water for each animal, traveling slowly and 
resting often, much of the stock and property that was lost 
could have been saved, and much distress and suffering avoided. 

Towards noon we came to a carriage by the side of the road 
in which sat our friend Mrs. Foshee. The horses having become 
exhausted, had been unharnessed and led forward to the river. 
She was awaiting their return with her usual composure. 

A few miles beyond we met a wagon drawn by strong, fresh 
horses, loaded with barrels of pure, sweet water for sale. It 
had been hauled from a newly discovered spring, four or five 
miles southeast of the road. Mr. Frink bought a gallon of it, 
for which he paid $1.00. After the nauseous stuff of the Hum- 
boldt “sink,” this spring water was more than an ordinary 
luxury. 

Traveling slowly onward, we came to a halt at one o’clock 
and rested several hours, sending Mr. Rose, during the mean- 
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Washoe Valley, WASHOE COUNTY 


Over Washoe Valley, south of Reno in the lower tip 
of Washoe County, tower two massive landmarks, 
Mt. Rose and Slide Mountain. One of the first spots 
to be settled in the state, Washoe Valley is known 
for its ranches, cattle and expansive scenery. 
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Sand Mountain, CHURCHILL COUNTY 


Churchill County's famed Sand Mountain, the starkly 
graceful dune as viewed from U.S. 50 east of Fallon, 
has seen a lot of history. The Simpson trail, the 
Pony Express and miners’ wagon roads all ran within 
a short distance south of this glowing white land- 
mark. 
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Ranch country, EUREKA COUNTY 


Soft green hills, irrigated fields, cottonwoods and 
brilliant rabbitbrush—this is a scene that could be 
found in practically any part of Nevada. This view, 
however, belongs to northern Eureka County, the 
ranching area near Palisade. 
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AVENUE TO THE WEst (The Frink Diary, Continued) 

time, to water the horses at the spring. When he returned, 
which was about four o’clock, we resumed our journey. Before 
night we came to the wagons of the Carson boys, standing 
idly by the road. They told us that they had taken their mules 
to the spring, and having given them water, were returning to 
the wagons. On the way back the mules, unwilling to leave 
the--water,. became. stubborn,-.refused_ to travel, pulled away 
from the men, ran off into the desert, and never were seen 
again. Part of their company, when we came up, had already 
gone on to the Carson River to buy more animals to bring 
the wagons out. 

It was eleven o'clock at night when we reached the river. 
We had been thirty-seven hours on that frightful desert. But 
we came through all well and without loss of animals or prop- 
erty. We were completely tired out, but having eaten nothing 
since four o'clock, we had to get supper before going to bed. 


Saturday, August 17. The Carson River comes close to the 
south edge of the desert. This stream was named after the 
famous hunter and explorer, Kit Carson, the guide of Fremont. 
Its source is one hundred and seventy miles southwest, among 
the snows and granite of the Sierra Nevada. Its water was 
clear, cold and pure, free from salt or alkali, as different from 
the Humboldt soap-suds as day is from night. 

We were informed that the Carson Valley was a beautiful 
region, abounding in rich pastures, and that our road would 
follow up the valley for one hundred miles or more, gradually 
approaching the California Mountains on our right to where 
the river issued from Carson Canon. There it would enter 
the canon to cross the mountains to Sutter’s Fort, only one 
hundred miles further. Our hopes revived on hearing we were 
so near the end of our journey. We knew but little of what 
was ahead of us. 

By the side of the river, where we came to it, was a col- 
lection of dirty tents and cloth shanties called “Ragtown.” Cali- 
fornia traders. had brought. supplies here to sell to the 
emigrants. Beef was sold at twenty-five cents per pound, bacon 
$1.00, and flour $2.00 per pound. We bought some beefsteak 
for breakfast, our first fresh meat since trading with the Goose 
Creek Indians for antelope ham, on the 19th of July. 

It was at this point that we reached, in our southward jour- 
neying, the latitude of our old home in Indiana, thirty-nine 
degrees and thirty minutes north. The altitude is the same as 
that of the “sink.” But from here the road begins to ascend, 
at first with gentle inclination, but afterwards more rapidly till 
we reached the highest point on our journey, the crest of the 
Snow Mountains. 

After breakfast we traveled six miles up the Carson River in 
search of feed for the animals. We were compelled to camp 
where the grass was very poor, but, fortunately, enough of the 
hay remained that had been cut at the Humboldt meadows, to 
feed the horses that night. 


Sunday, August 18. We remained in camp near the river 
all day, resting after the severe toil of crossing the desert. The 
valley is about twenty miles wide. 

On the east side is a low range of hills. The California Moun- 
tains, on the west, are the grandest we have seen. The sides 
are covered with pine forests. Above them are the white snow 
beds. We expect to strike the foot of the mountains soon and 
follow it along to the Carson Canon, the gateway through 
which the road runs to cross the Sierras. 

We are disappointed not to find the rich pastures that we 
heard about. Thousands of animals have fed them off. Mr. 
Frink has had the men cut grass wherever we can find it, to 
take with us. But for this, our stock would often fare badly. 
Much of the slope between the mountains and the river is cov- 
ered with sage-brush. 


Monday, August 19. We started on our journey very much 
disheartened, our horses having had but little to eat and being 
in sad condition. Myself and Robert picked every spear of 
grass growing between the ciumps of bushes, and tied it up 
in small bunches, to try to keep up the strength and courage 
of the animals. After traveling three miles we stopped to water 
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the horses, the road here leaving the river, which ran through 
an impassable canon. When we had traveled four or five miles 
beyond the canon, we became convinced that there must be 
grass on the river, as we had not seen any wagon tracks leading 
that way. So Mr. Frink sent Aaron Rose and one of Mr. Cole’s 
men to prospect, while we kept on at a snail’s pace; for the 
animals were so weak they could hardly walk. We soon saw 
Aaron’s signal, and driving out to the side of the road, we 
unhitched the horses and sent them to the river. To our great 
joy, the men had found a fine meadow untouched, there never 
having been an animal in it. 

Mr. Frink and I remained with the large wagon by the road- 
side all day, the men having taken the small wagon with them 
to the meadow to fill it with grass. The men came up with a 
big load by sundown, at which time I had supper ready. It was 
a campful of happy people, to know that our half-starved ani- 
mals had had so good a feed. At dark we were ready to start 
on a long night journey across another desert. There was a 
bright moon shining and we traveled steadily on. We did not 
find any water until we reached the river again, at three 
o’clock the next morning. I walked most of the way over the 
rough and dusty road. 


Tuesday, August 20. This morning we traveled up the 
Carson River bottom, about ten miles and at noon rested alone. 
Usually we have plenty of company. 

The road runs nearly parallel with the mountains on our 
right, gradually getting nearer. The emigrants are a woe-begone, 
sorry-looking crowd. The men, with long hair and matted 
beards, in soiled and ragged clothes, covered with alkali dust, 
have a half-savage appearance. There are but few women; 
among these thousands of men, we have not seen more than 
ten or twelve. 

The horses, cattle, and mules are getting gaunt, thin, and 
weak, almost ready to drop in their tracks, as hundreds of 
them have already done. The hoofs of many cattle wear out, 
so they can no longer travel, and are left to starve. The once 
clean, white wagon tops are soiled and tattered, and grimy 
with two thousand miles of gray dust. Many wagon beds have 
been cut off short to lighten them, or sawed in two to make 
carts. The spokes of the wagons left behind have been cut out 
to make pack-saddles. The rickety wheels are often braced 
up with sticks, the hubs wound with wet rags to keep the 
spokes in, the tires bound with wire, or wedged with chips of 
wood, to hold them from dropping off. They go creaking 
along the dusty roads, seeming ready to fall to pieces, drawn 
by weary beasts hardly able to travel, making up a beggarly- 
looking caravan, such as never was seen before. The great, 
splendid trains of fifteen, twenty, or thirty wagons have shrunk 
to three, four, or at most half a dozen, with three-fourths of 
their animals missing. Their former owners now trudge along 
on foot, packing on their backs the scant provisions left, with 
maybe a blanket, or leading skeleton horses that stagger under 
their light burdens. One of the “passenger trains” left most 
of its carriages by the side of the road, the passengers having 
to finish their journey on foot. 

One only hope sustains these unhappy pilgrims, that they 
will be able to get into California alive, where they can take 
a rest and where the gold which they feel sure of finding will 
repay them for all their hardships and suffering. 


Wednesday, August 21. Our road to-day continued to fol- 
low southward up the Carson. Part of the way was very rough, 
over volcanic beds of lava. The low hills push down near the 
river, leaving only a narrow passage for the wagon. We have 
seen no Indians for several weeks. There are no signs of game, 
though some of the emigrants have killed sage-hens, and it 
is said there are deer in the mountains. The sage-hens resemble 
prairie-chickens, though considerably larger. We never tire of 
looking at the great mountains that we are soon to climb 
over. They are so close now that the thick forests hide from 
our view the snowy fields above them. 


Thursday, August 23. Our horse Mark mired down this 
morning and had to be dug out. This detained us for some 
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AVENUE TO THE WEST (The Frink Diary, Continued) 

time. We traveled eight miles in the forenoon, and then stop- 
ped to rest and feed the horses, as we have fifteen miles of 
desert road ahead. The roads have been very rough to-day. Mr. 
Frink had a short interview with some Californians who have 
come over to this side to prospect for gold. They are looking 
for a hidden lake in the mountains called “Gold Lake,” where 
the gold is said to exist in great quantities. 

The men cut plenty of grass to take with us, and we made 
everything ready to start early in the morning, to cross another 
of the many Carson deserts. But these are small as compared 
with the “Humboldt desert.” 


Friday, August 23. At sunrise we were ready to start. Wafer 
traveling several hours, we stopped in the middle of the desert 
for dinner. Here we met several gold-hunters. Two of them 
had already found gold. The largest piece was thought to weigh 
$4.00. 

(I have been over this part of the road since 1850. The gold 
these people had found is where “Gold Hill” is situated, near 
Virginia City, Nevada.) 

In four miles we came to the river. Four miles beyond that 
place we encamped for the night by ourselves, our traveling 
companions, Mr. Cole and his party, having gone on further. 
While we were at supper, two men came up afoot, each leading 
a mule. After picketing the animals, they sat down on the 
ground near us. They told us they had no provisions left, but 
having had their dinner to-day, they felt quite satisfied. They 
had started from Ohio with a good outfit, but the Indians had 
stolen their animals, and they had to leave their wagons and 
nearly everything else. We happened to have two biscuits left, 
and I handed one to each of them as I would to children. Our 
stock of provisions.was low and we were living on short rations; 
but their. condition was so much worse than our own that we 
resolved to give them their breakfast in the morning. 


Saturday, August 24. We started at six o’clock and in four 
miles came into what was called the “Carson meadows.” During 
the forenoon we crossed two beautiful streams Tunning from 
the snow-covered mountains now close at hand on our right. 
One of the gentlemen to whom we gave breakfast this morn- 
ing, Mr. Russell, applied to have Mr. Frink bring him through 
to California offering his mule for pay. As we were coming 
soon to where we could .buy meat and flour, Mr. Frink con- 
sented to take him. The other man, having some money, went 
on by himself. We overtook Mr. Cole’s party, who had decided 
to remain in camp for a while. We now met many gold-hunters, 
“prospectors,” as they are called. The trading posts became 
more frequent. Finding at one place some fresh beef just 
brought over the mountains from California, we bought five 
pounds, for which we paid $1.25. 


Sunday, August 25. For several days we have been travel- 
ing along the foot of the Sierra Nevada, in a southerly direc- 
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tion. We drove ten miles to-day, and encamped near a meadow, 
in order to cut grass to take with us going over the mountains. 
There is no time for rest, even on Sunday. 


Monday, August 26. We remained at our camp all the 
morning, waiting for our hay to dry in the hot sun, and tying 
it up in bundles ready for use on the mountains. This delayed 
us until three o’clock, when we started on our way. At a trad- 
ing post we bought two pounds of rice for one dollar and a 
half. At night we had got within ten miles of the Carson 
Cafion, and encamped on a beautiful ice-cold rivulet that ran 
out of the mountains and across our road. There are hot 
rivulets, too, which burn the mouths of unsuspecting drinkers. 
The great forest of immense trees-come down the steep sides 
of the mountains to the edge of the road. 


Tuesday, August 27. We rose early this morning, fully pre- 
pared to expect a hard day’s travel. After tugging over a heavy, 
sandy road for ten miles, we came,.about eleven o'clock, to 
the mouth of the famous Carson Cafion, where the road turns 
abruptly to the right, to enter it. This. is a great, rocky gorge 
opening into the granite mountains, out of which rushes the 
west branch of Carson River, foaming, dashing, and tumbling 
over the huge rocks that have fallen into it from the high 
cliffs. It was six miles through: this canon over these rocks. 
The road, if it can be called a road, lay along the river, once 
or twice crossing it. The river was nothing but a chain of wild 
cascades. The road was but a track over and among piles of 
huge rocks. The teams were sometimes taken off and the 
wagons pried up and raised by levers, to get them over. impass- 
able places. 

At noon we stopped in the cafion and took our lunch. Here 
we met some emigrants, among whom was a lady who had 
lost or left her husband behind. Their horses had been stolen 
by the Indians, and he went after them, but never returned. 
The mother, with seven children, had been brought thus far 
by strangers, and upon them she depended to get through to 
California. 

In the afternoon we resumed our scrambling over the rocks 
and boulders that constituted the road, and continued until 
sundown, when, to our great relief, we had gotten out of the 
granite jaws of the mountain and had come to an open, level 
beautiful valley, sprinkled over with trees. This is known as 
Hope Valley, which we thought an appropriate name. We went 
a mile further and camped in sight of the snow-covered moun- 
tains now near at hand. The night was very cold. There was 
heavy frost in the morning, and icé was formed in the water 
bucket. In preparation for a still colder climate, we got out 
our winter clothing to wear. 

We are now in the state of California. The line dividing it 
from Utah territory runs across the Carson Cafion, which we 
came through this morning. But we have the. high Sierra to 
cross before we get to where they are taking out the gold. | 


This was Rabbit Hole Springs, bleak watering 
place in the Nevada desert west of Winne- 
mucca, as drawn by the meticulous artist- 
prospector J. Goldborough Bruff in 1849. The 
Frinks did not see Rabbit Hole, but the un- 
happy scene here is similar to what Mrs. 
Frink encountered in the Forty-Mile Desert. 
The Frinks, after their adventurous trip in 
Nevada, ended up happy and prosperous in 
Sacramento. (Drawing by permission of Co- 
lumbia University Press.) 
























































Kingston Canyon, LANDER COUNTY 


A dozen or more hefty mountain ranges are scat- 
tered through Nevada and each, like an island in 
a desert sea, contains its hanging gardens. Here's 


one—in Kingston Canyon in the Toiyabe Range 
south of Austin. 


Wheeler Peak, WHITE PINE COUNTY 


Wheeler Peak in White Pine County caps the spec- 
tacular high-altitude ridge that dominates this photo. 
Wheeler Peak, east of Ely, is the highest point in 
a delightful alpine area cast contrastingly into a 
Great Basin setting that may become a national park. 
















Santa Rosa Range, HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


The twisting road in the foreground? It curves down 
from the Santa Rosa Range to U.S. 95 in northern 
Humboldt County, route for adventurous drivers who 
are willing to try a dirt road for a visit to one of 
the spectacular ranges of the state. 








Copper Basin, ELKO COUNTY 


Another of Nevada's hidden mountain gardens. This 
is Copper Basin near Jarbidge in northern Elko 
County. Because its roads are unpaved and its cli- 
mate snowy in winter, not too many tourists get into 
the area. Those who do never forget the experience. 
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Early Photos from Nevada’s 17 Ca Show One Thing For Sure: 


OLD TIME NEVADANS WERE NEVER BORED 


They’re too busy to be bored and they always have 
been. From the day their wagon trains began to arrive 
here in the 40’s, up to the present era of high-speed 
freeways, Nevadans have been on the move. Doing 
what? Well, stringing fences, for one thing, and herding 
sheep, digging mines, building towns—and then un- 
building them when the ore ran out. To survive in the 
lonely, often inhospitable expanse that is Nevada, it 





took stamina, good humor and muscle, plenty of that. 
They survived, all right, and they prospered during 
those decades of toil and effort. The photos on these 


_ pages poignantly reflect what was going on during the 


years when the foundation was being laid . . . during 
those decades when the pioneers gave form to the fast- 
growing, energetic and enthusiastic state that is ours 
today—here seen in earlier decades. 
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CHURCHILL COUNTY—An un- 
usual sight even in the early days, 
this ox-drawn cart was occasionally 
seen in Fallon, center of a rich 
farming area. ELKO COUNTY — 
Supplies were hauled by teams over 
rough roads to the mining camps. 
It took a lot of horsepower to haul 
heavy loads to the distant camps. 
LANDER COUNTY —tThey called 
it the mule’s relief, the little engine 
that hauled wood to Austin’s mines. 
Wood was a precious commodity, 
brought from miles away. WA- 
SHOE COUNTY—Few remember 
when streetcars ran in Reno. LIN-— 
COLN COUNTY—tThe atmosphere 
was rural in this view taken at 
Pioche. ESMERALDA COUNTY— 
Forty-five years ago, Goldfield was 
still going strong. Only a few of 
her splendid buildings still stand, 
most having fallen victim to flames 
—notably the spectacular fire of 
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bY 
SASS LYON COUNTY—One of the old- Ss 
Nes est towns in the state, Dayton was 
SIRE the county seat for many years 
| Ee ee before Yerington took over in 1907. 
Sle Dayton’s Union Hotel, above, is 
a . still in use. MINERAL COUNTY— 
aN Another hotel, this one at Luning, 
| BING burned many years ago and is now 
BAC all but forgotten. Luning is still 
lively, though. PERSHING COUN - 
TY— Even in her rambunctious 
boom years, Nevada had a few 
slow days—this one, for example, 
when Lovelock was in a relaxed 
mood. Lovelock is located in a 
large fertile valley, stopping place 
for emigrants. NYE COUNTY—A 
erowd would. gather at the drop of 
a hat in Nevada’s mining towns. 
These citizens of Tonopah turned 
out for the Fourth of July parade 
| oH and were obviously pleased to see 
By the man with the camera. 
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HUMBOLDT COUNTY—A group 
of patrons, including the well- 
E WU) R EK A a a dressed Indian at the left, soberly 
wor posed for the cameraman in a 
Winnemucea bar. Note that new- 
fangled gadget above the bar, an 
electric light. ORMSBY COUNTY 
—The state’s capitol building was 
spanking new in this early portrait, 
taken before the north and south 
wings were added. CLARK COUN-— 
TY—No one would believe that 
downtown Las. Vegas once looked 
like this. It did, though, for around 
25 years. Things began to change 
rapidly after the dam was built in 
the 30’s. EUREKA COUNTY—The 
silver mining center, Eureka, was 
a prosperous: town of sturdily-built 
homes during the boom years. Some 
of these houses are still very much 
in use. Rich silver-lead ore was dis- 
covered here in 1864. 
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WHITE PINE COUNTY—Back in Say DO U) G LL AS 


the days when bicycles were as 
stylish as they were practical, cycle 
clubs were all the rage. Members 
met for drills and races as well as 
to socialize—which is possibly what 
was going on when the top photo 
was taken in Ely. STOREY COUN-— 
TY—A wealthy and vigorous city 
in her heyday, Virginia City still 
retains a trace of her old glory, as 
can be seen from the color photo, 
inside back cover. The remarkable 
view here was taken by the great 
West Coast photographer, Carleton 
Watkins, in 1875. DOUGLAS 
COUNTY—tThe old fort at Genoa, 
Nevada’s oldest town, which was 
settled in 1850 according to the di- 
aries of the Mormon pioneers who 
were here first. The old fort burned 
in 1910 but has since been restored 
and made a state park. Through 
Genoa went the California trail, 
much-used avenue to the Coast. 
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FromM LONGHORNS TO HEREFORDS (Continued) 

stock, running on Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Nevada ranges, were carrying more than a dozen 
irons. 

Once, when asked to estimate the number of 
cattle he owned, Sparks said, “We leave those 
matters to the assessor, and he comes around 
once a year. It is an unwritten law that a cattle- 
man never talks of the size of his herd.” 

They branded 9,000 to 12,000 calves a year, 
from herds of 50,000 to 70,000 head. As a result 
of the “Hard Winter” of 1889-90 in which stock 
losses ran as high as 90 percent in Nevada, the 
Sparks’ spread was reduced by 35,000 to 50,000 
head. 

But none of the West’s early cattlemen won 
his spurs by sitting on the chute fences, least of 
all Sparks and Tinnin. They recovered to come 
back stronger than ever. 

John Tinnin later sold his half interest back 
to Mr. Harrell, and the firm became Sparks- 
Harrell. Two of their brands, the Winecup and 
the Shoesole (the latter of which had been known 
in Wyoming as the “Moccasin’”’), became famous 
in Nevada. 

Upgrading cattle through the service of pure- 
bred range bulls was becoming the practice of 
many stockmen in the 1880’s, but John Sparks 
decided to present forcefully the advantages of 
pure blood lines by establishing a herd of such 
stock on his Reno property, five miles south of 
the town on Virginia street. To this effort he 
devoted his major cattle interest thereafter. He 
sold his share of the range herds to Harrell for 
$500,000 in cash, plus 12,000 acres of land in 
the Texas cotton belt, and he came to reside on 
the Reno acreage which he named “The Alamo 
Stock Farm.” 

Sparks chose the increasingly favored Hereford 
as his breeding stock, and in a few short years 
it was widely known that Nevada could produce 
creatures other than jackrabbits and coyotes. He 
joined the National Cattle Association, and rep- 
resented Nevada on its powerful executive and 
finance committees. 

In 1894, Sparks purchased his first registered 
purebred Herefords. From C. H. Elmendorf of 
_ Kearney, Nebraska he bought part of the herd 
made famous through the use of Autocrat and 
Earl of Shadeland 30th. From Fielding W. Smith, 
Columbia, Missouri he bought cows, and rounded 
out his purchases by acquiring stock from the 
noted breeders, Gudgell and Simpson in Missouri. 

Never one to do things in a small way, he 
decided in 1897 that it would be a wise move to 
import Hereford stock direct from England. In 
order to look over a shipment being brought in 
for breeder Kirkland B. Armour he went that 
year to Kansas City—a lucky move indeed for 
in charge of this shipment was Ed Morgan, a 


young man of 21 who had been entrusted to 
bring the cattle from England. Ed had served 
an apprenticeship in his native Herefordshire as 
a “farm pupil,” learning to breed, raise and care 
for Hereford cattle. 

When the shipment reached Kansas City with- 
out the loss of a single head, Sparks said to 
young Morgan, “You seem to have brought the 
cattle over in good shape. Will you bring them 
on to Reno for me?” 

Ed Morgan reminisced about this recently in 
Fallon where he now resides. “When a young man 
wants to see the world, he says ‘yes’ to every- 
thing.” Ed recalls a heartwarming association of 
several years with John Sparks when he served 
as manager of the Alamo Stock Farm and its 
famous show herd. 

In 1900 his employer sent young Morgan back 
to Herefordshire to procure more purebreds. Prior 
to his departure Ed asked Sparks how much he 
should pay for a bull. His employer replied, “Ed, 
when we buy cattle the seller tells us the price. 
If you see a bull you want, it doesn’t make any 
difference what the price is.” Whereupon he took 
Ed to the bank and arranged for a draft, payable 
on any bank in England, in the amount of 
$10,000. Ed remembers, “That really made me 
feel like a man!” 

Another wise decision on the part of John 
Sparks was his hiring of Scotsman William Steven- 
son as superintendent of his 600-acre Mayberry 
ranch just west of Reno, used as additional pas- 
ture. Stevenson’s father had been manager of the 
Greenwood, Missouri farm of the expert Here- 
ford breeders, Gudgell and Simpson, and young 
Stevenson, like Morgan, had been raised with 
pureblood Herefords as daily companions. Mr. 
Stevenson presently lives in Reno, and has only 
the fondest memories of the years with John 
Sparks and his superb cattle. 

Sparks was elected Governor of Nevada in 
1902, was re-elected in 1904, and died in office 
in 1908. He is buried in Mountain View Ceme- 
tery, Reno, where a bronze bust, modeled by his 
daughter, stands atop a tall square pillar to mark 
his grave. He is also enshrined in Oklahoma City’s 
Hall of Fame of Great Westerners, and the town 
of Sparks, Nevada is named for him. 

But his greatest monument was his early contri- 
bution to the purebred influence among Nevada’s 
cattle. His home contained two large cases of 
trophies and medals won by his show herd, 
in competition from Washington to California to 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to Chicago’s 
World Fair. He sold breeding stock to cattlemen 
in many states, and exported to the Kukaian 
Plantation Company in 1901 the first Herefords 
ever to reach Hawaii. His stock formed the basis 
of many new herds, including the still noted herd 
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Near Fish Lake Valley, ESMERALDA COUNTY 


This unusual aerial view was taken in Esmeralda 
County near the northern end of Fish Lake Valley, ee 
a long, fertile trough located at the base of the 
White Mountains (background). These colorful, rug- 
ged foothills lie within view of Nevada's highest 
mountain, Boundary Peak, in the White Mountains. 




















Belmont, NYE COUNTY 


Once the lively Nye County Seat, Belmont today has 
a few permanent residents but is still generally 
regarded as a ghost town—and a lovely one it is, 
too, nestled in a green corner of Nye County. These 
were stores and business buildings. 


Geyser area, PERSHING COUNTY 


Geysers at Brady’s in Pershing County south of Love- 
lock. These boiling springs are one of the famous 
spots on the early California trail. Emigrants rested 
here after crossing the rigorous Forty-Mile Desert, 
then continued along the Truckee River to the Sierra. 
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Walker Lake, MINERAL COUNTY 


Nevada's majestic desert lakes come as a surprise 
to many first-time visitors who have been led to 
believe that a desert must always be dry as a bone. 
Usually they are—but a few large and lovely lakes 
such as this one, Walker, provide a delightful excep- 
tion to the rule. 


Fort Churchill, LYON COUNTY 


Fort Churchill, built near the shore of the Carson 
River east of Dayton, was headquarters for the gov- 
ernment troops sent to protect. the settlers in the 
ng the time of the Indian up- 


Nevada Territory du 
risings of the early 1860's. Today it is a state park. 

















FroM LONGHORNS TO HEREFORDS (Continued) 
of Cazier and Sons, begun in Wells, Nevada in 
1904. Ae is 

Most valued among his stock were Wilton 
Grove 50255, Earl of Shadeland 30th 30725, 
Precursor 66671, Jack Hayes 68810 by Earl of 
Shadeland, Lord Fulton 61225 by Earl of Shade- 
land, and Roseland 4th 61592. 

In 1904 President Theodore Roosevelt; on a 
western tour, stopped to see Sparks’ cattle. As 
they stood looking at the magnificent animals, Ed 
Morgan approached. The Governor turned to the 
President’ and said, “Now that you’ve met my 
prize bulls, Mr. President, meet my Johnny Bull,” 
and he introduced Morgan. “If you--want to ask 
any questions about the bulls, ask Ed.” 

Sparks’ most celebrated, and most. disappoint- 
ing, heifer was Armour Rose. Bidding against 
him for this prize cow at Kansas City was the 
manager of Marshall Field’s great Hereford farm 
at Madison, Nebraska. Sparks knew the cow, but 
he didn’t know the man. Carefully studying him 
as the bidding progressed, Sparks was sure his 
opponent wouldn’t top the fantastic and unheard 
of bid.of $2,500. He didn’t. He couldn’t. He was 
speechless. , 

Armour Rose left Kansas City amid great fan- 
fare and with -her proud white: face held high. 
Why. not? Hadn’t she helped build Kansas City’s 
Convention Hall by being exhibited as the most 


magnificent heifer of her breed? And had she 
not. just sold for the highest price ever paid for 
a cow? 

But Armour Rose had yet to realize her shame. 
That came later at Alamo Stock Farm, when 
she was introduced to some sturdy young bulls. 
Armour Rose was barren. She never dropped a 
calf. res: : 

‘Alamo Champion, a young steer from’ the 
Sparks herd, proved to be the finest steer ever 
dressed out by the Armour Packing Company— 
no small attainment at a time when the Armours 
themselves were breeders. Live weight of this 
steer was 1,860 pounds. He dressed out at 70.1 
percent, meaning that was the percentage avail- 
able for beef purposes. On ordinary cattle 60 
percent was considered good, and unusual cattle 
could be counted on to dress at 65 to 67 percent. 

The hide of Alamo Champion was of such 
excellent quality Governor Sparks had it tanned 
for a laprobe, and Thomas A. Marlow, an owner 
of the First National Bank of Helena, Montana, 
had the head mounted for display at the bank. 

Thus did the famous John Sparks’ Herefords 
complete their life cycle—some to the packers 
for gracing the tables of gourmets, some to other 
breeders for fun in the pastures, and one to gaze 
down in bovine majesty from the wall of a Mon- 
tana bank while cattlemen deposited their gains 
from raising his cousins. 
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ISSUE would not have been possible 
without the interest and help of many. 
We are indebted, first, to the authors 
—to Nevada’s distinguished writer, 
WALTER VAN TILBERG CLARK 
(author of Track of the Cat, The 
Ox-Bow Incident), for his article on 
Alf Doten; to the eminent historian 
and author of books about the West, 
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DALE L. MORGAN; to DR. GLOR- 
IA GRIFFEN CLINE (author of 
Exploring the Great Basin), for her 
story on Peter Skene Ogden; to DR. 
JAMES HULSE, author of a new 
Nevada history, for his report on 
Captain Simpson; to, Nevada’s cattle 
expert, VELMA STEVENS TRUETT 
(author of On the Hoof in Nevada), 
for her story on John Sparks; and to 
Nevada’s well-known historian, BYRD 
SAWYER, for her sketch on Pioneer. 
We are grateful, too, to SENATOR 
ALAN BIBLE, who assisted the editor 
in his research in Washington; to VIC— 
TOR O..GOODWIN of Elko for his 
advice and effort in photographing the 
Humboldt Trail; to CLARA BEATTY, 
MARION WELLIVER and MYRTLE 
T. MYLES of the Nevada State His- 
torical Society for their many favors; 
and finally, we acknowledge the assist- 
ance of the National Archives, the 
Library of Congress, the Bancroft 
Library, the Nevada State Historical 


Society, and the Oregon State Histor- 
ical Society. We are also grateful to 
the State Printing Office which pro- 
vided the type’ for this issue. Photo 
credits: 

Adrian Atwater for the scenic color 
photos of all Nevada counties (except- 
ing White Pine) and the-views of the 
Humboldt Trail;.Murial Anderson for 
the color view of Wheeler Peak on 
page 59; The Nevada State Historical 
Society for the Lincoln portrait used 
on the cover, the early Nevada photos 
(except Storey County), the portraits 
of the early governors and the photos 
of Pioneer (except the view of the 
town on page 44 which was loaned 
by Mrs. Pat Mooney); to the National 
Archives for the maps by Burr, Knight, 
and Williamson, the Nevada historical 
documents, and the Simpson sketches; 
the Bancroft Library for the maps by 
Wheeler, De Groot and Simpson, and 
the view of Virginia City on page 58; 
and to Mrs. Anna Harvey for her 
photo of John Sparks on page 30. 
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and also marks another transition... A new, bigger Nevada Magazine. Costs you a little but brings you much more. 
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Our new magazine, with pictures and stories you Ve 
won’t want to miss, will be published quarterly. Resort Van CS waeet S oe 
news and features will be of special interest to 


travelers and vacationers. Subscribe today by filling 
out the return card in this issue... 


If you enjoyed this Special Centennial Issue you 
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Virginia City, STOREY COUNTY 


View of Virginia City, Queen of the Comstock, from 
one of her busy graveyards. Virginia's mines created 
the stir that started a state, and although she has 
slowed down the old town still retains signs of her 
youthful vigor and opulence. i 









Desert color, CLARK COUNTY 


Clark County’s deserts erupt into violent color in 
years when they are encouraged by a little spring 
rain. The result—acres of wildflowers. Exploring 
through these brilliant spring deserts is a pleasant 
annual ritual for hundreds of drivers. 
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